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10 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


BITBRATVRB, 


FORGET THEE. 
* Forget thee 1”—If to dream by night, and muse on thee by day; 
Tf all the worship, deep and wild, a poet’s heart can pay; 
If tears in absence, breathed for thee to heaven's protecting power ; 
If winged thoughts that flit to thee—a thousand in an hour ; 
If busy fancy blending thee with all my future lot ; 
If this thou call’st “forgetting,” thou indeed, shalt be forgot ! 


“« Forget thee ?’'—Bid the forest birds forget their sweetest tune ! 
‘* Forget thee !’—Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the moon ; 
Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refreshing dew ; 
‘Thyself forget thine *‘ own dear land,” and its mountains wild and blue ey 
Forget each old familiar face, each long-remembered spot ; 


When these things are forgot by thee, then thou shalt be forgot! 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace, sti!l calm and fancy-free ; 
For, God forbid, thy gladsome heart should grow less glad for me ; 





| 
\ 
| 


| 





Yet while that heart is still unwon, oh, bid not mine to rove, \ 
But let it muse its humble faith, and uncomplaining love ; 
If these, preserved for patient years, at last avail me not, | 
Forget me then; but ne’er believe that thou can’st be forgot ! 
LIFE AND DEATH. | 
O fear not thou to die! 


But rather fear to live ; for life 
Has thousand snares thy feet to try, 
By peril, pain, and strife. 
Brief is the work of Death ; 
But Life! the spirit shrinks to see 
How full, ere Heaven recalls the breath, 
The cup of woe may be. 


O fear not thou to die! 
No more to suffer or to sin; 
No snares without thy faith to try, 
No traitor heart within; 
But fear, oh! rather fear 
The gay, the light, the changeful scene, 
The flattering smiles that greet thee here, 
From Heaven thy heart that wean. 


Fear lest in evil hour, 

Thy pure and holy hope o’ercome 
By clouds that in the borizon lower, 
Thy spirit feel that gloom, 

Which over earth and heaven 
The covering throws of fell despair, 
And deem itself the unforgiven, 

Predestined child of care. 


O fear not thou to die! 
To die, and be that blessed one, 
Who, in the bright and beauteous sky, 
May feel his conflict done ; 
Who feels that never more 
The tear of grief or shame shall come, 
For thousand wanderings from that Power. 
Who loved, and called him home. 


TO HOGARTH. 
Hogarth! with thee, satiric humour, fled, 
Proclaims our graphic moralist is dead ; 
Who, Samson-like, in conscious might secure, 
Burst the strong bonds that meaner minds endure ; 


| which now formed the tepie of his daily talk, and the object of his nightly 


| of his family. 
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Topplestonhaugh, knight. ‘One of the Topplestonhaughs fought with Henry V. 
at the battle of Agincourt. Others had distinguished themselves at Cressy and 
Poictiers. A Captain Topplestonhaugh_fell at the battle of Bosworth, by whose 
especially heroic conduct .on that occasion the victory is said to have turned in 
favour of Richmond. Honourable mention has been made also of a naval com- 
mander in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, named Captain Maltravers Toppleston- 


| haugh, who had the command of one 6f.the vessels which would have attacked 


the Spanish Armada, if they had met: with it. In the civil wars, the Topples- 


| tonhaughbs distinguished themselves by taking part with royalty; and it was 
; either then, or some time before, or some time after, that the Topplestonhaugh 
| estate was pretty considerably diminished, and reduced to a very inconvenient 


degree of narrowness. Now seeing that Meredith Throckmorton Toppleston- 
haugh, of Tepplestonhaugh Place, Esq. had so fine a collection of ancestors to 
look back upon, one might naturally suppose he would be exceedingly proud and | 
happy; and, indeed, so he was, with reference to the ‘past,—his actual ancestry 
pleased him highly; but his possible posterity sorely grieved him. He had 
every reason to suppose that a time was approaching when the name of Topples- 
tonhaugh would be no more, and when al! that fine collection of ancestors, 


dreams, would be utterly forgotten. Mr. Topplestonhaugh, being the owner of 
such a capital set of ancestors, and also of a family mansion bearing bis own 
name, wisely considered that his own business in life was to keep up the dignity 
He had, therefore, been in no great hurry to viarry, lest he | 
should disgrace his ancestors ; for which they ought to be very much obliged to | 
him. Of course he married rather late in life, for in his courtship he considered 
rather the honour of his family than his own taste. Happy ancestors, to have 
such a grateful and cohscientious descendant! But, alas! he was not so happy 
in his descendants as his ancestors were. Tis wife left hiin a widower with an | 
only child, and tat child a daughter as gay as a lark, as wild asa kitten, and as | 
happy as a queen; but most provokingly indifferent to the glories of ancestry 
Miss Arabella Theresa Selina 'Topplestonhaugh was, at the time of this writing, | 
about sixteen years of age; and was affectionately fond of her father, who was, | 
in truth, a kind-hearted man, but she did not care one single straw for Sir Jacob 

de Lacy Topplestonhaugh, and she took no interest in the discussion of the pro- 

bable time of his knighthood; it was all the same to her whether he was 

knighted by Richard I., by Tom Thumb, or by King Pepin. Children are very 

delightfal beings, but they are much pleasanter when they conform to a parent’s | 
humour, than when they oppose it or are indifferent to it. You can hardly | 
imagine a livelier or a sweeter child than Arabella. She had had two educations : 
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; , : : . f the 
sion, built upon the family estate, which had been in the possession 0 
‘Lopplestonhaughs ever since the days of the Conqueror. The oe 
was well fitted to the mansion, and consisted of two departments, the male an 
female. ‘The male was Gregory, a sad pluralist, having as many places as there 
are days in the week; but they were almost all sinecures: he was coac 
but there was no coach to drive ; butler, but his master would not trust him with - 
the key of the cellar; valet, but Mr. Topplestonhaugh always dressed 


without assistance ; gardener, but there was no garden worth cultivating, for the. 


iece of ground that bore the name was merely a wilderness of su 
seoddlicieh taba and self-sowa nut-trees. In fact, the only earthly use of fia y 
gory was, to wear the family livery.—pale blue, turned up with yellow ; — 
must be acknowledged, that Gregory had a due sense of his own importance, 
of that of his station; he was almost as proud of the Topplestonhaugh ancestry, 
as his master himself. Gregory was not elegant in his form, nor graceful in his 


"carriage : his head was round, and his hair short, thick, and unbending ; his body 
| was very long, and his legs were very short, and not a bit too straight. He wag, 


according to his own notion, a humourist ; but bis notion of humour was, 

it print: in a broad horse laugh at some practical joke, or special absurdity. 
The female part of Mr. Topplestonhaugh’s establishment consisted of Alice, 
who was cook, housemaid, scullion, and housekeeper; a faithful domestic, but. 
stupidly obtuse to the glories of ancestry. 
could not imagine what imagination meant; glory had no charms for her equal to 
the kitchen-fire ; and, if she was proud of any thing, it was of her excellent 
cooking, and her Sunday bonnet. ; 

As the taste of Mr. Topplestonhaugh led him not to the usual country — 
of hunting, fishing, shooting, and the like, while his finances did not permit : 
to indulge in the amusement of feeding country squires, and, as he bap sobre yc 
attached to his family mansion ever to think of wandering away from it, 
found all his amusement and occupation at home; and he was altogether ab- 


| sorbed in the contemplation of ancestry and antiquity, so that the men of a by- 


gone age were far more real entities to him, than the present actual inhabitants 
of this too modern globe, which, slas! is growing more and more aay 
day. Mr. Topplestonhaugh did not, of course, see much of the world ; but a 
had an indistinet and confused sort of idea, that there was growing up in t 

kingdom a multitudinous mushroom population, altogether without ancestors, to 
the utter discomfiture and extinguishment of the old ancestral families, that 
came in with the Conqueror. As if it was not enough that Mr. Trae 
should be annoyed by the general faint and indefinite apprehension of this fact, 
he must needs be nosed, in his own immediate neighbourhood, by a living and 


Alice was altogether a realist; she 


one that was given to her within doors by means of books, samplers, and her | lively specimen of the same. Topplestonhavgh Place was nyse ey begs am 
harpsichord,—and another that she found for herself out of doors, by means of | of a pleasant valley; and the lands on the other side, which ha ban “ties 
birds and flowers, and rivers and trees, and lambs, and the lofty sky. An¢ eh. , co the estate, bad been sold away from it, and, after passing throug wed oe - 
Itked ber outdoor education by far the best: she went to those lessons with | had, at length, come into the possession of a cotton spinner ; who, t in ps Pr 
greater glee, and attended to them with less weariness, and recollected them with | the pretty little lazy stream, which had done nothing, since the prea rs aith 
a deeper interest and affection. Winter or summer, cloud or sunshine, it was | world, but nurse trout and gudgeons, ought to be made to work, forthwith buil 


all the same to her; she loved to roam in the fields, togaze on the sailing clouds, 
to watch the gently gliding stream. All the animals in the neighbourhood knew 
her ; the sheep did not run away from her, and the shepherd's dog did not view her 
with suspisious looks, for she was in the habit of noticing and talking to them. 
She was happy in feeding the little birds, and in watching the development of 
the flowers; and oftentimes on a winter's evening—for she did not ramble out 


timer Marinaduke Topplestonhaugh might have fought against Saladin under 
Richard I., and how bravely he must have fought, if he fought at all,—the 
thoaghts of Arabella have been wandering into her garden. musing upon possi- 
ble crocuses and snowdrops, or anticipating the re-appearance, in some favourite 
nook or glen, of a sweet cluster of violets. ‘‘ Ah,” said she, one evening, to 
an intimate acquaintance, ‘*how happy Adam and Eve must have been in Para- 
dise, tv be out of doors all day long, and to have no ancestors to talk abeut ! ” 
Ancestry was such a favourite topic with Mr. Topplestonhaugh, and he sym- 
pathized so deeply with the character and history of his departed ancestors, that 
he almost felt himself to be one of them. THe was as fond of the old pictures, 


in the dark—when her father has been discussing the probability that Sir Mor- | 


a factory upon it. If cotton factories had come in with the Conqueror, they 
would not have been so great an abomination, but their utter modernness made 
them most intolerable. In addition to the cotton factory, the cotton spinner 
built for himself a modern mansion, immediately opposite to Topplestonhaugh 
| Place. Mr. Sykes, such was the manufacturer’s unsounding name, was @ man 

of taste in the matter of architecture, and his new mansion showed it. Its 

front was of fair white stone, its windows of plate glass, its doors and window 
frames were of mahogany; Ionic columns and Grecian vases decorated the por- 
tico. Its furniture was of the newest taste and fashion ; Axminster and Per- 
aian carpets, silk Gamask curtains, chairs, tables and sideboards of rosewood, 
magnificent Grecian lamps, and superb mirrors in profusion, showed that the 
owner had no more spared expense in furnishing, than he had in building his 
mansion. He also laid out no inconsiderable sum in adorning the Jand around 
his house, and giving it a park-like appearance. He widened the little river for 

a double purpose, that it might form a reservoir for his factory, and be a pleasant 

object to look at from the house; and, over the widened river, he threw a stone 

bridge of very tasteful architecture. All this he did without the aid of ancestry, 








with their wooden looking faces, their peaked beards, their pewter-coloured hel- 
mets, their everlasting wigs, and their terrible tambour waistcoats, as his daugh- 





Disdain’d the beaten track, the common crown, 
And forced an untried passage to renown ; 
To nature true his sportive pencil moved, 
Taught while it trifled, pleased while it reproved, 
Strock by the Harlot’s woes, with shame oppress’d, 
Reviving virtue wins the wanton breast ; 
No more the midnight scene to riot warms, 
The Rake reviews his progress and reforms. 
Shee’s Rhymes on Art. 
—p— 


THE LAST OF THE NAME. 
From the Friendship’s Offering. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TRUCKLEBOROUGH HALL.” 

I like family pride ;—indeed, I like pride of any kind, for I like to see my fel- 
low-creature happy ; and, by means of pride, they may be made happy for a 
mere trifle. But family pride is best of all: it possesses a recommendation 
which is often spoken of as belonging to certain goods in the linen-drapery line: 
it unites cheapness and durability. He that would be proud of his horses, 
equipage, wines, dress or establishment, must needs be at a considerable expense 
for these things. It is not every body that can afiord to keep a carriage, but 
family pictures and genealogica! tables eat no oats, and require no grooms to 
keep them in order. Then, again, how durable are the materials of family pride ! 
Riches, we know, may make to themselves wings and fly aw.y; « bad specv- 
lation or a wrong card may bring down the pride of a man’s fortune to the very 
lust of poverty and humiliation ; but you may rattle dice at Crockford’s from 
morning till night. and from night till morning again, without losing a single 


grandfather or grandmother, or great-grand-aunt or forty-ninth great-grand-cousin, | 


Or any thing of the kind. What a villanous piece of twaddle is the sentiment— 
‘*Et genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra vocu.” 
Stuff! So our ancestors are not onr own because we did not make them. If 
my grandfather is not mine, [ should like to know whose he is. In fact, nothing 
18 so completely our own as aleestry. By some accident or other every mortal 
Possession besides may be lost; but no pick-pocket, swindler, or housebreaker 
can rob a man of his great-grandfather. 
Philosopher, who, in a case of shipwreck, when all the crew were bewailing 
their losses, boasted that he bad lost nothing, for he always carried all his 
Property with him. ~He alluded to his wisdum; but his ancestors, if he hap- 
pened to have any, were much more his own than even his wisdom, which he 
Was so proud of; for a man may lose his wits, but he can never lose his ances- 
try. It is not every bady that has ancestors, but that is not their own fault, and 
they are more to be pitied than blamed ; and sometimes it happens that ancestry 
lself becomes a trouble to those who possess it, even as many other desirable 
blessings do. This was the case with Meredith Throckmorton Topplestonbaugh, 
of 
Was a very proper thing for them to do; and the whole line of his ancestors had, 
With a most praiseworthy propriety of deportment, done every thing to distin- 
8uish themselves which any reasonatle man has a right to expect. One or two 
o! them had been knighted on the field of battle, though it is not exactly known 
When or where; but that is not their fault. ‘There is mention made of one Sir 
~acod de Lacy Topplestenhaugh, knight, and also of a Sir Mortimer Marmaduke 





There was a coxcomb of a heathen | 


r * . ‘ - . “ a} i 
opplestonhaugh Place, Esq. His family came in with the Conqueror, which 


picked up the crumbs which she threw to them at breakfast. He did not abso- 
lutely worship the portraits, but, by perpetually looking at them, and incessantly 
| thinking and talking of the wonderful exploits and glorious times of the originals, 
| he had, in his own imagination, almost communieated to them a degree of life 
| and consciousness. He never, indeed, went so far as to fancy that he heard 


| them speak, but he was in the habit of conversing with them by means of the | 


} eye; and though he could not hear their voices, he imagined he could read their 
| thoughts. He spent so much of his time in ancestral meditations, that he abso- 
| lutely wondered how those poor people could possibly exist, who had the misfor- 

tune to be born without ancestors. He had, in his dress and carriage, a very 
| ancestral look; he seemed to have been cut out of a picture. He had never 
| had his portrait taken, for he thought tlrat it would be of no use, sceing that he 
| had no sons, and that to his grandsons he should only be a naterna! grandfather, 


| an absolute old woman in propria persona. Very marked and singular was his 
| appearance: he was tall, thin, and exquisitely perpendicular ; his complexion | 
was pale, his forehead was large, bare, and glossy; he had some half dozen 
grey hairs at the back of his head, which were tied up with a great bit of black 
ribbon, that seemed heavy enough to drag them al! off. He wore a long coat, 
with broad buttons, short sleeves, and wide flaps; a long coloured chintz waist- 
coat, and short shrivelled velvet breeches; his long legs were clad in striped 
| stockings, having the stripes alternately blue and white, and each of them a full 
inch wide; his shoe buckles, also, were immensely large. His family mansion 
was as singular and antique in its aspect as himself. It was a tall, flat-fronted 
brick building, with long windows, and thick window frames, g!azed with a kind 
of glass, which sadly misrepresented the scenery, both in shape and colour. } 
The house had been once much larger, but it was pared down, in order to its | 
| 
| 


adaptation to the curtailment of acres which the estate had soffered. Still there 
| remained quite room enough for Mr. Topplestonhaugh and his establishment, 
| which was as slender and primitive as himself. There seems to have been in 
the Topplestonhaugh family a kind of hereditary passion for antiquity, growing 
more and more intense in each succeeding generatiun, till it came to a climax 
in the person of our hero ; who looked upon himself, with a kind of antediluvian | 
lackadaisicalness, as the last of the family. The furniture and fitting up of the | 
| house remained as they had been from the first ; save and except in regard to | 
those little tricks that time is apt to play with timber. carpentry, and painting, 
| of which Toppleston):augh Place exhibited no small abundance and variety 
Such, for instance, as doors and door-posts looking covul at each other ;—there 
was gilt leather. indeed, round all the doors of the principal apartments, but then 
the gilding was all gone, and the leather was curled up in the likeness of a long 
| stick. The mutinous condition of the window sashes was such as to suggest a 
question not easy to be answered. viz , which was the most difficult, to get them | 
up when they were down, or to get them down when they wereup. The panels 


| at which the wind made no scraple of entering, at any hour of the day or night. 


ter Arabella was of the little robin-redbreasts that hopped about the lawn, and | 


‘ : | ‘he natten 7 i »ts. 
| which had such an old womanish sound with it, that he would almost as lief be | first, like natives of different planets 
| 
} 
' 
; 
| 
| 
| 


sometimes blowing the fire up, and sometimes blowing the candies ont. The | 
| boards of the floors had been nearly worn out, but were, in some measure, pre- | 


without knowing who came in with the Conqueror, or what the Conqueror came 
in for. It was altogether quite amazing to Mr. Topplestonhaugh, who wondered 
what the world would come to. The good old gentleman was not enviou 
of his neighbour’s magnificence, but he rather pitied him for his lack of ances- 
try: he could not imagine how any man could enjoy mahogany doors, and plate- 
glass windows, who did not know what his grandfather was ; and he looked 
upon alabaster vases, and Grecian lamps, as a poor substitute for progenitors 
who had been knighted in the reign of Richard I. ' 
| As Mr. Topplestonhaugh was not envious, so, in like manner, he was not mo- 
rose towards his new neighbour. He could not but feel how far superior he 
was to a man who had no ancestors, but he did not reject the man’s civilities ; 
and Mr. Sykes was a social kind of being, who was desirous of living upon 
| friendly terms with his neighbours. The two families, therefore, presently be- 
came acquainted ; but, notwithstanding all good intentions on both sides, it 
required some time to bring them to a mutual understanding ; for their habits 
and manners of thinking were so opposite, that they seemed to each other, at 
Poor Mr. Topplestonhaugh was as much 
puzzled at Mr. Sykes as the Mexicans were at the Spaniards. ; 

“Ah, my dear,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh to his daughter, after the first 
meeting of the parties, ‘I dare say that this Mr. Sykes does not know who or 
what his great grandfather was. And what a name, forsooth '—Sykes,— 
Sykes,—Sykes—there is nothing to articulate, it slips through one’s lips as 
glibly as an eel threugh one’s fingers. Calling a man by such a naino as Sykes, 
seems to be not much more respectful than calling a dog by whistling to him: 
Sykes—wheugh—Sykes—wheugh!” And, as Mr. Topplestonhaugh was rather 
absent at times, he went on for some few ininutes alternately uttering the name 
of Sykes, and whistling ; the effect of which was very ludicrous ; so that, bad 
not his daughter been very affectionately re spectful towards her father, she cer- 
tainly must have laughed outright. Indeed, she. at one time, feared lest her 
father, in a fit of absence, might, some day or other, whistle to Mr. Sykes, in- 
stead of calling him by his name. 

Till Mr. Topplestonhavgh had visited the mansion of Mr. Sykes, and had 
viewed its furniture and decorations, and had heard the conversation of the 
family, he had not the slightest idea how. intensely modern the world had be- 
come. ‘ If,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh to his daughter, “my ancestor Sir Mor- 
timer Marmaduke opplestonhaugh were to come to life again and were to be 
set down in the drawing-room of Mr. Sykes, he would be astonished beyond 
measure.” j 

So would Mr. Sykes, thought Arabella. 

Mr. Sykes had a family of three or four sons, and two or three daughters, all 
of them very good homonred, cheerful, and happy sort of young people ; enjoy- 
ing their elegant home and the various luxuries which their father s newly ac- 
quired, and rapidly increasing wealth so readily and abundantly procured for 
them. Thev thought Mr. Topplestonhaugh a singular old gentleman—quite a 
character: but they could not help liking him; and they were particularly 
amused with his man Gregory, who, not knowing that Mr. Sykes had no ances- 


; : al : " 1 phe “ 
also of the wainscotting had shrunk up, in many places leaving unseemly cracks, | tors, but seeing that he was much more opulent than Mr ‘Topplesto »yhaugh, took 


it for granted that he must be blessed with at least a double allowance of ances- 
trv. and therefore behaved to him and to all his family with a most elaborate 


; eldinn . 
politeness. The entrance to T opplestonhaugh Place was through folding doors ; 


: ‘wank re suffer any : ! ass through the 
served by the hard knots, which stuck rigidly up, like the bones of a hackney- | and Gregory would never suffer any of the Sykes family to p g 


coach horse. ‘ 
| house was not very com:fortable; but Mr. Topplestonhaugh would not have ex- 


| changed it for the most convenient mansion that was ever raised up by Wyatt- | 


} ville, or knocked down by Robins. 





You may easily conceive, from the above particulars, that the | 


4 ! ’ ° 
half opened door, but, in spite of a stiff rusty bolt not easily moved, he would 
always set open both parts of the door, and accompany their exits and rege 
with a most ludicrous profusion of clumsy bows; and if, now and then, one o 


: age Rial ehiness yout d hastily rush 
Its charm was, that it was the family man- | the young people, with the characteristic livetiness of you h, shoul y 
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through the half opened door, Gregory would not be satisfied without opening 
the rest of it afterwards, and bowing reverently to the departing guest. If Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh and his man Gregory were agreeable to the new comers, it 
may be also supposed that Arabella was not unacceptable to them; on the con- 
trary, indeed, she was a most especial favourite with all of them, so much so 
that she spont the greater part of hertime with them. She liked their piano- 
forte better than her own harpsichord ; she lixed their well trimmed lawn, and 
their well filled greenhouse, better than her own wilderness of gooseberry bushes ; 
she liked the paintings and engravings which decorated the walls of the new 
house, better than the harsh and rugged delineations of her own great-great- 
great-grandfathers ; moreover, she liked much better to talk about things in 
general, than to listen t ‘ong harangues about family and ancestry. But, not- 
withstanding that so much of her time was spent with the family at the new 
house, her father by no means missed her society, nor was he jealous of the 
partiality for her new acquaintance ; for his own time and thoughts were always 
most agreeably occupied about his ancestors, and he was rather pleased with his 
daughter's condescension, in being so familiar with people of no family. There 
sprang, however, from this excessive intimacy, an evil which none of the party 
had anticipated, and against which, of course, they had not guarded. It may be 
very clearly seen that Mr. Topplestonhaugh was partial to long names, and it 


may be supposed that short names incurred his contempt; we have indeed a | 


specimen of that in his treatment of the name of Sykes; a very natural infer- 
ence from the above preinises is, that he would regard with great horror any wil- 
ful curtailment of a name of respectable and competent dimensions. 
name of Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh was rather too long and 
prosy for the lively lips of her young companions, who had frequent occasion te 


speak of her, and in order to accommodate her name to their usual style and | 


habit of talk, they condensed it into the most unvenerable brevity of Bell Top- 
ple! It cannot easily be imagined how great a shock this was to the feelings of 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh. He was not, as has been already intimated, an ill-hu- 
moured or morose kind of man, but rather the reverse ; yet, with all lis amiable- 


Now the | 





| revealed the fact; so that as soon as he had asked the above question, he un- 
derstood his daughter’s meaning. Mr. Topplestonhaugh, in his zeal for ancestry, 
and his abomination of all that was modern, never took into consideration the 
narrowness of his own means, and the opulence of Mr. Sykes; but felt grieved 
and humbled, that his daughter should have condescended to bestow her affec- 
tions on an individua) who had no ancestors. ‘ Ah, child,” said he in a tone of 
despondency, *‘ I see how it is! Your youthful imagination has been taken cap- 
| tive by the plausible manners of these new people. You have forgotten what 
you owe to your ancestors, and you have no regard for the honour of your 
family.” 

Arabella trembled, and said, “ Indeed, papa, you are under a great misappre- 
hension, if you imagine that I have formed any engagement of such a nature as 
| that to which you allude.” 

‘‘ Peradventure, my child,” replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, ‘there may be no 
actual engagement; but may I ask you, whether there be not one individual in 
that family, for whom you have a greater partiality, than for any other!” 

Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh, sighed, and said, ‘* There is.” 

‘“* And which of them is it, my dear daughter!” asked Mr. Topplestonhaugh. 

Arabella Theresa Selina ‘Topplestonhaugh blushed, and said, ** Bob.” ; 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh started as though he had been shot ; he sprang up in 
his seat,—I am afraid to say how high, for fear I should not be believed,—but it 
| was well he was sitting in an old fashioned high-backed chair, for had he oecu- 
pied a modern one, he would have been thrown over the back of it: asit was, 
the high back of his seat guided him down again safely into the chair. It was 
long before he could recover his breath and self-possession ; and when he did, 
all that he could say was, ‘* Bob Sykes and Bell Topple ! !”—Poor man! he had 
no sleep that night, and he ate very little breakfast the next morning ; he walked 
| mournfully at. it the house, casting most melancholy looks at the portraits of his 
| deceased ancestors, and, at each individual portrait, he sighed and said, ** Bob 

Sykes and Bell Topple!” He was all the day telling his sorrows to the family 
canvass, and seeking the sympathy of oil colours. Gregory and Alice thought 
Different people have different notions of madness: Gre- 





ness of feeling, and mildness of disposition, he was not without some degree of him mad or nearly so. 
sensibility to great abominations ; and to touch the family name was to touch | gory thought that every body was mad, who would not listen to his long stories, 
the apple of his eye. He did nut suppose fora moment, that his neighbours | or pay attention to his elaborate politeness and graceful bows ; and Alice thought 
had made this shocking abbreviation with any malicious design, or from any in- | every body mad who had no appetite for her cookery. On the present occasion, 
tention to offer an insult to the ancient family of Topplestonhaugh ; but he was | the cookery of Alice, and the politeness of Gregory were both thrown away ; 


grieved and scandalised at such a deficiency of what Spurzheim would call the 
organ of veneration. 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh was in every respect pleased with his new neighbours, 
save in the matter of their utter modernness, and their total inapprehension of 
the dignity of ancestry. Their mansion was by far too modern for his taste, 
but the style of their demeanour was worse stil]. He wished to be civil to them, 
because they were civi! to him; and he was civil to them, but he could not for- 


get that they had called, and were still in the habit of calling his daughter Bell | 


Topple. The name haunted him like a vision; when he looked at the portraits 
of his venerated and venerable ancestors, and surveyed the goodly countenances 
of those sages and heroes, who had contributed their quota to the wisdom and 
valour of England, the name of Bell Topple rang in his ears like a sound of ill 
omen—it was a kind of passing-bell to the expiring ancestral glories of the 
house of Topplestonhaugh. It was indeed mortifying to think that, ina few 
years, all that would be left of the fine old family of the Topplestonhaughs, who 
came in with the Conqueror, and whose name had been more or less connected 


with all the most striking passages in the English history, would be Bell Topple. | 


Mr. Topplestonhaugh certainly did not wish to demolish the fine new man- 
sien of Mr. Sykes, nor to raze his cotton factory to the ground, nor to 
drive the whole establishment out of the country; but still he could not help 
wishing that they had not haunted his imagination with such an abominable ab- 


breviation as Bell Topple. Now this most lamentable event occurred at an early | 


stage of their acquaintance: to what outrageous excesses they might hereafter 
proceed, it was impossible to say; as they had abbreviated the name of the 


daughter, they might also abbreviate the name of the father, and as they had | 
condensed Arabella into Bell, what prevented their abridging Meredith into | 


Merry '—Merry Topple! avery pleasant name forsooth ! 

Meditating much on these topics, and thinking how disrespectful it was to his 
ancestors to tolerate such havoc of the family name, he came at length to the 
deliberate resolution to drop the new acquaintance, or to use the intimacy more 
sparingly. Mr. Sykes was a very agreeable man; his house was a very pleasant 
one, and all his family were very good humoured ; but Mr. Topplestonhaugh felt 
it a duty which he owed to his ancestors to sacrifice to their honour and dignity 
a very pleasant acquaintance. But in this matter he had not merely to gain his 
own consent, he also needed his daughter's co-operation. He was too kind- 
hearted a man to constrain his child’s inclinations, or to use his authority against 
her will; but he had sufficient confidence in his own powers of persuasion to 
suppose that he could presently bring her to his way of thinking. For this pur- 
pose he entered into a serious discussion on the topic of ancestral dignity, and 
on the importance of preserving a respectful memory of those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the history of the country; to all of which Arabella lent a 
respectfully attentive ear, though unable to divine to what end it was tending. 
At length, the discourse became more and more pointed; the name of Sykes 
was mentioned with a dignified but not ill-natured air; some commendation was 


expressed of the many good qualities of the Sykes family; Mr. Sykes was | 


praised for his b- lity as well as good taste, and for the liberality with which 
he dispensed his . «: .iiieent income ; Mrs. Sykes was lauded for her pleasant 
and friendly attention to her guests; andthe younger people were commended 


for their unaffected good humour and social spirit. But, after all this commenda- | 


tion, there came asad drawback, counterbalancing and more than counterbalanc- 
ing all their good qualities together. 

** Vet, with all their excellent points,’ continued Mr. Topplestonhaugh, “ they 
are sadly wanting in respect to family dignity. What would your ancestors have 
said, Arabella Theresa,—your ancestors who fought at Cressy and Poictiers, at 
Agincourt, at Bosworth, and, for aught that can be urged to the contrary, in the 
Holy Land itself,—what would they have said, if they had supposed that a time 
should come when a descendant of theirs should beaddressed or spoken of by the 
family of a cotton-spinner under the name of Be!l Topple ?” 

Arabella looked as grave as she could, and said, ‘* I don’t know, pa.” 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh proceeded ; ** Nor do J, my child, nor indeed can I im- 


agine ; but truly the abomination is almost enough to make them start from the | 


tomb.” 

Arabella continued to look grave and replied, “I hope not papa.” 

“] speak figuratively, child ;” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh, * not that I suppose 
it likely that such an event should uccur, but it is quite distressing to me to hear 
the names of people of family treated with such irreverent curtailment by people 
efno family Did the Sykeses come in with the Conqueror.” 

** Perhaps they were here before,” said Arabella. 

“Then they are the descendants of the conquered people,” replied Mr. Top- 
plestonhaugh, with much dignity, and with an air of triumph, * and it ill becomes 
them to treat their conquerors with disrespect.” 

Arabella was not so much accustomed as her father was, to identify herself 
with her ancestors ; therefore, with much simplicity, she replied, “* We have not 
conquered Mr. Sykes and his family.” 

** Not in person, perhaps,” said Mr Topplestonhaugh; ‘but if we are the 
descendants of the conquerors, and they of the conquered, we are decidedly 
their superiors, notwithstanding their wealth; and they ought not to behave dis- 
respectfully or irreverently towards us.” 

‘Indeed, papa,” answered the young lady, ‘they do not behave at all disre- 
spectfully to us.” 

“My child,” responded Mr. Topplestonhaugh, ‘they call you Bell Topple ;— 
now your name is not Bell Topple, but Arabella Theresa Selina Toppleston- 
haugh ; the first three you received at the font in your baptism, and the last you 
inherit from a long line of ancestors ; and it becomes not people of so insignifi- 
cant a name as Sykes to deprive you either of that which you received in your 
baptism, or of that which is yours by inheritance 
your name as Mr. Sykes has to his property 
your name to Topple? 


You have as much right to 
What right have they to change 
They might as well have changed it to Sykes at once.” 

Now the exceeding gravity of Mr. Topplestonhaugh rendered him totally inap- 
prehensive of what was implied in the last sentence of the above speech. In like 
manner, the pretty simplicity of Arabeila led her to overlook it: and she, thinking 
merely what pleasant neighbours she had found on the opposite side of the valley, 
caring nothing for one name in preference toanother, and feeling, perhaps, a little 
piqued, that her most agreeable friends should be thus slightingly spoken of, an- 
swered with rather more pertness than became a young lady, “I should not care 
if they did.” 

For a moment the pulse of Mr. Topplestonhaugh stood still ; his heart ceased 
to beat, and the blood to circulate through his veins; even his few remaining 
grey hairs would have stood on end, had they not been held down by the ponder- 
ous piece of black ribbon before mentioned. Great was his grief, at discovering 
in his daughter such indifference to a name so honoured as that of Toppleston- 
haugh ; and boundless was his astonishment at hearing so bold and frank an 
avowal of it. After a moment, he recovered his suspended faculties, and the 
first use that he made of them was to utter a deep sigh, to turn up his eyes, and 
to exclaim, “ Monstrous !” 

At that moment there came into the mind of Miss Topplestonhaugh a recol- 
lection of some talkings and walkings with one particular individual of the Skyes 


family, and, with this recollection the idea, that the change of the name of Top- | 
plestonhaugh into Sykes, was, in her own case, not altogether impossible ; and— 


at this thought she was greatly confused 
plied, ‘I did not mean that, papa.” 
“You did not mean what?” exclaimed Mr. Topplestonhaugh, who, till that 


She blushed, and in a great hurry re- 


| Mr. Topplestonhaugh could say nothing but “* Bob Sykes and Bell Topple.” 
| These were for a time mysterious words to the faithful domestics, who thought, 
at first, that they were some charmed expressions whereby their master had been 
| bewitched. 
| Idon’t know whether any of my readers have ever observed it, but it is really 
| a fact, that, in nine cases out of ten, those lively light-hearted girls, who seem 
| as merry asthe little birds, and as gentle as flowers, have, at the same time, 
an obstinate self-will of their own, and a determinate fixedness of purpose, es- 
| pecially in matters of the heart, which no persuasion can turn and no authority | 
| subdue. In the present instance, this was the case with Arabella Theresa Se- 
| lina Topplestonhaugh : her heart, untouched by ancestral dignity, had given its 
| best affections to Mr. Robert Sykes ; and she could no more think of renouncing 
the acquaintance with that family, than sbe could think of renouncing life itself. | 
If her father had recommended her to go and hang herself, because she had 
| been called Bell Topple, he would have had just as good a chance of being | 
obeyed, as he had when he would fain have persuaded her to renounce the fa- | 
mily of Mr. Sykes. Arabella had a very affectionate regard for her father, and | 
| was for the most part dutifully inclined towards him, but she could not see that | 
| she owed any duty to the family pictures; and, to say the truth, she loved Bob | 
Sykes more than all her ancestors put together. Herein Mr. Topplestonhaugh 
| and his daughter differed; Mr. Topplestonbaugh thought that Mr. Robert Sykes | 
was a very worthy, respectable, well behaved young gentleman, but that he 
ought not, for a moment, to be put in competition with the ancestors cf the ‘Top- 
plestonhaugh family. On the other hand, Arabella thought that though her an- | 
cestors might have been very good sort of gentlemen in their way, and in their 
day, yet, as they were now all out of the way, they had no right to stand in the | 
| way of Bob Sykes, and she was determined that they should not. 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh soon found that Arabella was bent upon following her | 
own inclinations, in spite of the family pictures and the long line of ancestry ; he 
therefore wisely abstained from engaging in a conflict, in which le knew that he 
must be defeated. He had, indeed, no means of opposing the headstrong wil- 
fulness of his child. Disinheriting would not signify a straw; for a week’s 
| work of Mr. Sykes’ spinning-jennies was worth the whole fee-simple of Mr. ‘Top- 
| plestonhaugh’s estate. He might, indeed, have locked the young lady up in her 
| own room ; but the locks and bolts of the doors at Topplestonhaugh Place were 

not upon the best terms with the door-posts; and if the young lady, with her | 
| own pretty fingers, had not forced open the door, the next high wind would have | 
done it for her. As Mr. Tupplestonhaugh found that there was no possible way 
of preventing the evil, he set himself to devise how it might be mitigated. Gaz- | 
ing, one morning, on the family portrait, a bright idea came into his mind ; and | 
that was, that as Miss Topplestonhaugh was an heiress, perhaps Mr. Robert | 
| Sykes would be kind enough to take the name of ‘Topplestonhaugh : * Robert | 
Sykes Topplestonhaugh”’ would not be much amiss; but the good man forgot 
that the Topplestonhaugh estate, in its present reduced condition, was barely 
sufficient to feed, and that not very sumptuously, Mr. Topplestonhaugh, his | 
daughter, his cook, and his man Gregory ; there were also two cats in the es- | 
tablishment, but they boarded themselves out of a house in which neither rats | 
nor mice made even a passing call. 

Full of this bright idea, however, Mr. Topplestonhaugh, when matters had 
proceeded sufficiently far, being bent upon doing all in his power for the honour 
| of the family, proposed to the father of the bridegroom elect, that the young | 
gentieman, in consequence of marrying an heiress, should take the name of | 

Topplestonhaugh. 

At the word ‘ heiress,’’ Mr. Sykes almost smiled, and when the speech was 
finished, he replied, ** Nay. my good friend, I think it the more regular that the 
lady should take the gentleman’s name, than that the gentleman should take the | 
lady's.” 

‘But the name of Topplestonhaugh,” said the owner of it, with much gra- 
vity and simplicity, ** is an ancient name, and one of high celebrity in the annals 
of the country, but the name of Sykes——” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Sykes, ‘I understand you; the name of Sykes 
is not so celebrated as that of Topplestonhaugh,—but really, my good sir, your | 
name has been celebrated long enough, and it is now high time that the name of | 
Sykes should take its turn.” 

** Ah, my good friend,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh, ‘* but how is that possible ? 
—the good old times are all gone by: Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, are not | 

| to be fought over again.” 

“We are not quite sure of that,” said Mr. Sykes. 

** At all events,” replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, * we are not likely to see ano- | 
ther crusade; we shall have no King John to sign another Magna Charta, nor 
shall we be blessed with another Spanish Armada.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Sykes, “i trust we shall be able to get on without them.” 

‘Tam sorry,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh, ‘*to hear you speak so disrespect- | 
fully of the good old days. I am very much afraid that such sentiments are be- 
coming too commun ; antiquity is grown quite out of date; ancestral glories are 
fading away into uiter darkness.” Mr. Topplestonhaugh was quite moved as he 
| spoke, and, with trembling lip, and tearful eye, he proceeded, saying: ** All the 
old families are gradually vanishing away ;—I am the last of my family, and 
when I am gone, the name of Topplestonhaugh will have departed from the 
earth; no one will care for the family pictures ;—all these fine portraits, which 
have been, for so many years, the delight of my eyes, and the pride of my heart, 
will be regarded as lumber ; they will be thrust into a dark closet, or be sold for | 
six-pence a-piece to a dealer in second-hand furniture ; and they will stand ex- 
posed to the dust of summer, and the storms of winter, at his door, in company 
with old warming-pans, copper coal-scuttles, rusty gridirons, and corner cup- 
boards; while countless hosts of thoughtless passers-by shall either heed them | 
not at all, or cast upon them a look of contempt, little thinking that the originals | 
fought at Agincourt. Cressy, or Poictiers !” 

There was in this speech something very touching and pathetic, but still it 
was not moving enough to induce Mr. Sykes to have the name of ‘Toppleston- 
haugh substituted for that of Sykes, in the event of his son’s marriage with 
Arabella. Indeed, the cotton spinner thought that his son might have found a 
more advantagevus match; but it was tolerated, because Bell Topple was such 
a favourite with all the family. They were also somewhat pleased with Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh himself, and were not a little amused with his antiquarian 
crotchets; but they could not carry their complaisance so far as to sacrifice the 
name of Sykes to that of Topplestonhaugh. 

The descendant of the heroes of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, returned to 
his housefrom this interview with Mr. Sykes, dispirited and melancholy. He 
gazed on the family portraits with a deeper feeling than ever; he was pathetic 
as to his looks, and eloquent as to his soliloquies. It was not his fault that his 
daughter had fallen in love with a young gentleman with a short name and no an- 
cestors,—he wished it had been in his power to prevent it,—he almost 
begged pardon of the old pictures, that sucha siight had been put upon them 
Had he not been a man of great constitutional cheerfulness, and of much placidity | 
of temper, he would have been absolutely weary of his life, for there was nothing 
worth living for, in his estimation, save the glory of ancestry. 

Time went on; so did the courtship of Mr. Robert Sykes and Miss Arabella 
Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh ; and the time came when the parties went to | 
church together, and were married, and Mr. Topplestonhavgh went with them, | 
as melancholy as if he were following all his ancestors to the grave. He looked 
| into the register in which his daughter signed her name, for the last time, Ara- 


! 
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| but, on grounds of real national policy. 


| cause—but hoid! 


; had large possessions in Austria, and were Counts of the empire. 


All the decorations, preparations, &c. were in exquisite taste. 


, yet full of expression. 


| but attentively listening to some serious disquisition. 


| beings. 
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when he called her Mrs. Sykes, it was with such a tone, and sueh a sigh, as left 
those present quite at a loss, whether they should weep at the strength of the 
feeling, or smile at the weakness of the understanding. 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh survived his daughter’s marriage many years; and 
though he took it very much to heart, I cannot say that he never held up his 
head after it: for he was forced to hold up his head to look at the pictures, which 
he reverenced and esteemed more and more; and he never was so happy as 
when he was mourning over the modernness of the times, and speaking of him- 
self as the * Last of the Name.” 

—~p— 
SOCIETY AND AMUSEMENTS AT ROME—No. II. 
From the Court Journal. 

The gay season at Rome properly begins about Christmas, and ends with 
Easter week ; for although Lent intervenes, during which all places of public 
amusement are closed, nor are private balls even permitted, still soirées and 
musical parties are more frequent then than at other times, so that social inter- 
course is apparently not much interrupted. Yet, from there being no such place 
as Almacks, nor public assemblies during the winter, the only seeming réunion 
of the different nations and more diversified coteries of which the society is 
composed, is at the parties given by the Foreign Ambassadors. ‘Those of Aus- 
tria, France, and Russia, generally have a receiving night each week, particy- 
larly during Lent; while the Prussian, Neapolitan, and other ministers, have 
occasional ones, at uncertain periods. Those of Spain and Portugal, who for- 
merly were leading powers, and of high authority here, were, at the time I write 
of, owing to the unsettled state of their respective governments, rather in a 
doubtfu! predicament. Uncertain whether, although representatives to-day, the 
morrow’s post might not declare them outlaws, they were glad to hold on quiet- 
ly, without making any appearance as public characters. 

To one properly recommended, an introduction to any of the above eminent 
personages is a matter of no great difficulty ; and, after having been once pre- 
sented, a person may either attend their soirées or not, as suits convenience: 
but thjs arrangement does not apply to the grand balls, which all of these digni- 
taries give at particular times. On such occasions, a special card of invitation 
is always sent, so that these parties are more select than the others generally 
are. Of all the numerous parties given, the most brilliant and most recher- 
chees are those at the Palazzo di Venezia, the residence of the Austrian Am- 
bassador. Were one to judge from the exterior appearance of this edifice (the 
architecture of which is of a heavy and solid cast, having been erected out of 
the fallen ruins of the magnificent Colosseum), it might be imagined that the 
entertainments given there would be rather of a sombre character. Nothing, 
however, could be more erroneous. ‘The suite of saloons are large and capa- 
cious, richly fitted up in the most splendid style ; the company a gay assemblage 
of the elite, whether for talents, gallantry, or beauty, of those that England can 
boast of. 

‘The Representative of the Austrian government at Rome is a potent and in- 
fluential character. In fact, he is the true king of Italy. His mandates have 
much influence in the Pontifical councils. At the present moment, he, ina 
great degree, sways the temporal authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, on behalf 
of his master; the Austrian army of occupation having gotten possession of all 
the principal towns in the Papal states. The French Ambassador complains 
bitterly that he has great battles to fight ; and, having no English representative 
to support him, he comes off but indifferently. Indeed, it appears from all that 

one can learn, that it would obviously be for the British interest to have an Am- 
bassader at Rome, not for the purpose of mere show, and to benefit the ladies ; 
The destinies of Italy are, indeed, 
more in the power of England than is imagined by the generality of people, be- 
In finding my way into this ‘*‘ Magnifico Palazzo,” I have 
wandered. into the * privy council chamber.” Let us proceed to the saloons, to 
pay our respects to the talented Count L——, and his most intelligent and 





| amiable Countess. 


On my being presented to his Excellency at a private audience by Lord C—d, 


| he immediately said, addressing me, ‘ we are no strangers to your family : they 


We have a 
regiment which still bears yourname.” This friendly reception, besides being 
in itself gratifying, enabled one to feel more at home on future occasions, as 
not being deemed a stranger. The last entertainment I attended there wasa 
féte de bal, in honour of the beautiful and interesting young Queen of Naples.— 
The beau monde 
invited on this occasion to greet their Neapolitan Majesties, made a goodly dis- 


| play of fashionables, consisting of the principal Roman nobility, Foreign Am- 


bassedors, many Cardinals, Dignitaries of the Church and State ; most of the 
Foreigs princes and nobility then in Rome, including many English of high 
rank, &c. &c., the whole graced and adorned by a galary of our fair country- 
women. Previously to the commencement of the dancing, all the Cardinals and 
Church Dignitaries, as usual, retired, and left the young and the gay to enjoy the 
festive scene. 

Her Neapolitan Majesty, who is of tne Sardinian family, is really a lovely 
creature, fair as alabaster, possessing a charming figure, fine bust, and noble fea- 
tures; but happiness is not depicted on her amiable countenance. She joined 
with easy and graceful condescension in all the Quadrilles. As for ceremony, 
indeed, there was less of that displayed by many than there ought to have been, 
considering her exalted rank. Many of our would-be exquisites, who probably 
had never been permitted to cross the threshold of St. James's, here made a 
rush to push into the sets she danced in, which were consequently so over 
crowded that her Majesty, though of sylph-like form, had but little room to 
move. She scemed to feel this, and evidently stood up more from motives of 
courtesy and a wish to please, than from any enjoyment in so public an exhibi- 
tion. The little Mactre de Ballet was often rather puzzled ; his science in “light 
fantastic ’ lore seemed lost at times in this royal set—so many were the volun- 
teers for the Queen. 

The King of Naples is a tall, stout-looking young man, of chubby, round, 
dark features, and large eyes. He was dressed in a plain suit of black, with a 
star, having no other decoration or appearance of show. ‘Their numerous suite 
were attired with similar simplicity of manner. 

It was curious to observe the numerous varieties of ‘*men and manners,” and 
the contrast of the different styles of European beauties—which these opportu- 
nities afforded. Let us take a glance around.—See that fine woman: she is the 
Marchesa M What a beautifully Italian cast of features !—very regular, 
What animation! hands, eyes, and sonl,—all speaking 
to the enraptured listener, and seeming to denote that the soft accents of her 
bella lingua are not expressive enough. Observe just near her, one not talking, 
Her quiet, still manner, 
her embonpoint figure, fair ruddy complexion, and placid countenance, bespeak- 
ing good nature, and an ingenuous disposition, with the interjective ‘* Yo, ya, ya, 
wehl !”’ often repeated, declared her to be a German: and that lady of rather 
sallow complexion, having something oriental in her features and eyes, witha 
look of pensive sadness, and reservedness of manner, is a Russian Princess.— 
Do observe that charming loquacious little brunnette, the young Marquise de 
M ci. How full of vivacity! bien mise—bien chaussée! How prettily she 
dances! so much manner in all she says or does! They say she is clever, but, 
capricious? Yes, devoted to Melpomene or Terpsichore, as the humour alter- 

But mark the numbers of our fair countrywomen, whose 








nately suits her. 
sweet countenances beaming with beauty and intelligence, graced with modest 
reserve and dignified manners, denote the well bred English gentlewoman. Of 
the many there, were it permitted to distinguish in one, all the perfections which 
adorn her sex, the fair and youthful daughter of a gallant and noble father might 
be selected as being no less remarkable for high breeding, elegant manners, and 
captivating personal charms, than for retiring, unobtrusive demeanor, whether in 


| society, or quietly driving on the Pincio or in the Borghese gardens, in company 


with her noble mother. 

It has been observed, by a well-bred foreigner of distinction, that all the En- 
glish ladies formerly met with on the Continent were esteemed as the most per- 
fect of their sex, commanding the admiration and respect of every one, not for 
their delicate beauty alone, but for the remarkably dignified softness of their 
manners, their intelligence, and high sense of propriety on all occasions ; but 


| that, since the rage for roaming abroad has taken possession of Englishmen and 


their families, many of the ladies do not appear to be the same superior sort of 
This he justly attributed to the attempt to ape foreign manners, unsup- 
ported by the possession of the sprightly vivacity of their continental rivals.— 
Some have assumed a certain pertness and boldness.of manner, with a freedom 
of language, which il! accord with the high endowments and modest reserve 
nature has gified them with. Some have consequently lost much of that attrac- 
tive charm which had inspired so much respect, without attaining the spirituel 
degagé style habitual to foreign fashionables. 

But we shall proceed to a soirée at the Prussian ambassador’s, Chevalier 
B n. These were always of the choicest description. There, fashion, the 
arts, science, and music, were happily blended—his Excellency being a learned 
antiquarian, a dilettante in music, and an accumplished gentleman. His clever 
lady, whom we have the honour to claim as a countrywoman, possesses great 
literary talents. Both are most courteous to their respective countrymen, and 
are deservedly esteemed by all ranks. ‘The musical amateur may have a rich 





treat in listening to the concerts of exquisite music, or feast his eyes on the 


blaze of beauty crowding the saluon, and on the capolavori paintings of the 
greatest masters, which adorn the walls. In the next saloon, one may examine 


| achoice collection of antique statues, mosaics, camoes, and medallions, many of 


which have been rescued from obscurity by his Excellency’s research and in- 
dustry ; with rich specimens of mincrals, most interesting to the students of 


moment, had remained in the dark, but his daughter's confusion and disavowal ) bella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh, as if he were looking on her coffin; and | geology. In a third saloon, may be observed detached coteries of scientific 
| ; 
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characters in friendly communication, or in animated discussion, freely ex- 
changing their various lores. Nor do the visiters gifted with musical talents dis- 
dain to contribute to the general harmony. Those who have not heard the fair 
Lady A——k, playing divinely on the harp, there, have lost a feast. 


THE CARNIVAL, WITH A WORD ON COSTUME. 


The season of the Carnival—the brilliant diversions and magnificent solemnities 
of holy week among the Romans—commences on the Monday of the week pre- 


day isthe signal for the appearance of myriads of masked characters in fantastic 
costumes, open coaches filled with people, ladies masked and unmasked, all having 
baskets of white sugar plums in their hands, or placed at their feet in their car- 
riages, every body hastening to the scene of enjoyment, the Corso. This long, 
but rather confined street is gaily adorned for the occasion ; every window and 
balcony is tastefully decorated with rich silk crimson drapery, ornamented with 
festoons of flowers, and filled with beauty, native and foreign. 

The brilliant and imposing coup d’ail might almost induce the spectator to 
imagine that seme enchantress had, by a magical spell, transported him into fairy 
land. The regulations, although somewhat of a military character, are well cal- 
culated to preserve order. On the report of a cannon, cavalry viddets are placed | 
at all inlets to the Corso, to prevent carriages from breaking the lines ; because 
after the first signal they must all enter where the lines commences, at the Piazza 
del Popolo, drive down the left side into the Piazza de Venezia, go rouud a pic- 
ket of cavalry, and return up the right side. ‘They are thus in one continued 


succession ; and from their numbers, the pace is necessarly slow and the halts Auently, they bungle and destroy, where they might, were they less conceited, 


frequent. Should it happen that two vehicles containing intimate friends stop 
opposite to each other, a desperate combat ensues, flying clouds of the choicest 
confectionary are interchanged with unsparing prodigality. Many a‘ fond youth” 


tel n p cavaliers who accompanied Charles II. in h ile; for! i hat i 
may be observed gliding after the carriage of his beloved, watching an opportunit se pananiisin auuiad te teenienae a canene 
ts qeeuay Wr eenhabtne’edteh + inurl’ of bie ecw’. ar ck ace a eacmeat before, or about that period, that their practices existed in England, if they were 


touch her obdurate heart bya volley of white small shot, he may, perchance, 
make her lovely eyes water with a momentary sensation, and fortunate would he 
deem himself should he in return get a “ Hit” from her fair hand. The supply 
of these sweet missiles, and bunches of violets is inexhaustible. Figurantes are 


always at land with wellstocked baskets, and they find ready purchasers in the and. upon the same principle which led them to do so, I suppose the French act 


immense throng—composed of natives of every country, and all more or less 
travestied in the most grotesque and varied manner. 

The pleasure of this carnival is truly paradoxical. The scene is apparently a 
confused melée of “disorderly characters” in the guise of Turks, harlequins, 
robbers, sailors, &c. ; but no “ saints,” all clerical or religious *‘ costumes” being 
atrictly prohibited. ‘There are to be seen young and old of every colour from 
black to white, beauty and the witch, fashion and the scullion, female figurantes 
looking exceedingly masculine, and male forms assuming the similitude of dam- 
sels, all ranks and conditions, ages and sexes, revelling in delightful confusion— 
in ‘most admired disorder,” but without any rude vociferations or unseemly 
turbulence, all giving and taking, pelt for pelt, laugh for laugh. Many a gallant 
noble who had fearlessly exposed his person to iton grape in the field, may be seen 
enjoying the sport carefully wrapt ina large cloak, to guard his smart and well 
cut * Stultz” from showers of chalk shot, and many a high-born fair actually and 
actively engaged in self-defence of her pretty person. But on no occasion could 
the smallest breach of propriety or decorum be observed. The conduct of every 
class is admirable, quite confirming the observations of many travellers, that the 
peace and good order which prevail on all occasions of public rejoicings or 
festivities in Italy, demonstrate the good nature and amiability of the Italian cha- 
racter. 

The discharge of a gun at four o’clock, is the signal for the carriages to disperse, | 
and in half an hour the Corso is cleared for the races. The habitants then 
place chairs along the front of their houses, which are hired out to spectators. 
The whole length of the Corso soon becomes a living mass, six deep on either | 
side, while the balconies are similarly crowded ; a temporary horse-shoe amphi- | 
theatre is erected inthe Piaaza del Popolo, looking directly down the Corso. 
There are also handsome stands at each end for the governor and other public 
functionaries. The streetis cleared by detachments of cavalry and infantry. 
On the firing of a signal gun, five or six small barb horses are brought into the 
arena of the amphitheatre, each held by several stout fellows, not grooms, but | 
“« contadini,”’ with red caps. The little quadrupeds are decked out with ornamental | 
tin silvered plates, slung across their backs, in the sides of which are fixed sharp | 
probes. The spirited creatures seem most eager forthe sport, curvetting, rearing | 
and plunging. so that it is a matter of nosmal! difficulty to get them all brought 
into a line, withtheir heads to the cord, which is fixed across from stand to stand. 
When all is ready, down goes the rope and away go the ponies, free as air. En- 
cumbered neither with jockeys, saddles, nor bridles, on they dash ; the more they 
exert themselves the more the plates flap up and down, and the sharper the ting- 
ling of the probes. Animated by the cheers of the spectators they wildly scamper 
to the winning post in the Piazza de Venezia. The whole is the affair of a mo- 
ment. The instant they pass, the populace close in and race after them helter 
skelter. This terminates the public sports of the day. 

Sunset is announced by the sound of artillery, afer which no masks are allowed 
to appear. Every one hurries home; the gay masks disappear through bye ways, 
that they may not be traced or known; while the bon-/on prepare for the masked 





ball at the theatre in the evening, where the diversions of the day are kept up | 


with untired spirit. ‘These scenes of masquerading, chacing, dancing, &. are 
repeated every day during the week, and the whole is concluded on the Saturday 
evening by a grand illumination, while the carriages, cars, boats, &c. tastefully 
decorated, surrounded by various-coloured lamps, and crowded with characters, 
slowly move along in brilliant array. 

The gay week was this year terminated on the part of the English, by a grand 
ball “ in habite de capriccio,” given by Sir R. B. W , and his Lady. Most 
of the foreign princes and English nobility then in the capital were present. 
Many of the characters were well cast, and sustained with great address and 
humour. At this, as on all other pnblic occasions, numbers of English appeared 
in uniforms, many of which would have puzzled H. M. Adjutant-General himself 
to decide to what branch of his Majesty's service they could possibly belong. 
Formerly an English uniform served as a mark of distinction, and was so univer- 
sally respected that it was a passport everywhere to the best society, because in 
those days no one ventured to appear in such a dress but those who were entitled 
to wear it. 

I recollected at one of the gay balls given by the present Lord Cowley when 
ambassador to the court of Spain, at Cadiz (then the seat of government), there 
sat at supper a large party of these fancy-dressed country gentlemen ; Lor 
H , as a Jight dragoon, Sir F. S-——, as a lancer, H. A . as a hussar, and 
several of the attachés, &c. as colonels. 
these splendid uniforms belonged, or by what lucky chance these young men had 
attained such rapid promotion, the interrogated party replied, * Really I cannot 
say, but the farce puts me in mind of a story told of Jord Catheart and a gallant 
Marquess, when in command of a hussarregiment. He, as all young Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonels do, introduced some very fanciful ornamental appendages in 
addition to those appointed by the regulations ; amongst others, mustaches, which 
were not at that time the ‘ order of the day.’ 
the Cork district, where his lordship commanded, the Honourable Colonel went 
to report that fact. Being acquainted with the General, the Colonel was not a 
little confounded when his name was announced, to find his Lordship, instead of 
greeting him as a comrade in arms, in his usual friendly manner, receive him with 
a certain degree of reserve and punctilious ceremony, ands though he had been 
a total stranger. The Colonel reported himself as commanfing the Hussars ; 
the General stared at him with seeming surprise, at the same time repeating to 














himself the name as if in doubt, and then inquiringly demanded, whether British | 


or Foreign? The Colonel replied ‘ British, my Lord.’ * Horse or Foot?’ said 
the General. ‘* Horse, my Lord,’ answered the Colonel. ‘ That is impossible, 
retorted the General, ‘I know every corps in his Majesty’s service, and every 
order in his Majesty’s regulations ; but I never beheld any of his Majesty's troops 
in the guise and trappings in which I now behold you decked out. I shall inspect 
your regiment to-morrow—you and your officers, every man in the corps, must 
appear shaven and shorn and dressed according to regulations.” 


The dresses of the personages above alluded to, although quite in character | 
for a Carnival masquerade, would not have passed muster on other public occa- 


sions, had his Lordship commanded there. 


This Carnival was considered to be the most brilliant that had been witnessed | 


for many years; because for some time previous, all masks had been prohibiged, 
on account of the dread of the carbonari, and the apprehension of insurrection. 
A TRAVELLER. 
a 
FOX-HUNTING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 


The vanity of the French—that ruling principle in their national character, 


which leads them to estimate every thing which their country produces as inti- | 


nitely superior to every other in the world—prevents them from adopting. many 
of the comforts and substantial improvements which have been the results of ex- 
perience and wisdom in other countries, and also from participating in the enjoy- 
ments of their more active and manly amusements. France is a large country, 
and in its many provinces there exists a wide 
ners, language, and character of the inhabitants, amounting, In many Instances, 


almost to a total dissimilarity ; but, throughout them all, this national vanity, | 


this idea of superiority of intellect, this self-love and self-flattery, is inherent. It 
flourishes alike in the cold regions of the north, and in the more genial climate 
of the south; it is the one great and all-powerful chain which binds opposing 
parties and conflicting interests together, in every instance, and upon all occa- 
sions, where ** La belle France,” her honour, real or imaginary, 1s threatened 
with assault. They will uphold different political parties—they will aim at dif- 
ferent forms of goyernment—they will support a despotism, a mixed constitu- 


| unable to pick up the scent, sit down on their hind-guarters, and, with their noses 


| —for I have been informed that English dogs, after having been some time in 


| ludicrous in appearance, 8o oddly (at least to the eye of an Englishman) attired, 
| mounted, and accoutred, that | fear I may fail in conveying a vivid impression of 


On some one inquiring to what corps , 


On the arrival of the regiment in | 


and marked difference in the man- | 








tion, or a republic—a Louis Philippe, a Henry the Fifth, or a Bownparte—oo it 


him. But, no; the hounds were to be slipped upon him the moment that he 


may suit their wavering and uncertain minds: and each and all of these factions | sta i ed tha 
' : : rted. The basket was set down, and the lid lifted; when I observed that 
will - a the throng, partizans to shout the ** vive” for them ; but let the | the fox was attached, by a chain, to the inside, (whieh would somewhat have 


cry 0 
animosity, 


ive la France!” be raised, and for the moment, all rivalry, all i 
' : " ry, all party | deranged my plan of upsetting the basket upon the landes,) and he was so fierce 
will appear to cease ; and the enthusiastic acclamations which rend | that they dal hardly uatie it. To poconapiih hia, they let him get balf- 


— poy tella tale which each successive power that has ruled over the French | of the basket, and then squeezing the lid down upon him, they, with less danger 
re ae tl oe length of time has studied well; and, by its moral, gilded the | from his teeth, managed, after having, I have no doubt, broken at least two or 
vious to Lent, and ends on the Saturday before Ash Wednesday. Noon of each os with which it fettered them ; and, by their throwing arvund its acts the | three of his ribs, to give him his freedom. 


flimsy but effectual web of nationality, united under it al! sects and parties, 
a them to its will. ‘Thus it has been, and thus it will continue. 
he church and the ancient aristocracy of France, (which, but for their own 


But, to my astonishment, they had resolved to make a dandy of him ; and, 


.| for that purpose, had adorned his neck with a huge collar, with loads of small 
motnaien. outta J bells attached to it. 
policy and consummate folly, might still have remained to guard her,) | to his tail, to complete his costume. 


This was horrid! In fact he only wanted the tea-canister 
The chain being unloosed, he went off in 


are now gone ; and each individual who aspires to wear the emblem of depen- | great stvle, his bells jingling like those of a post-horse ; and, before he had 


dence, the laurel- 


wreath entwined for him by the fickle fancy of the moment, | made a hundred yards, away went the dogs after him. 


No sooner had the dogs 


aust, if he wishes to retain the unsteady sceptre, bear well in mind the ruling | started than all the French party galloped off, not after them, but before them, 


foible of the pe 


place among the shoals and whirlpools which surround him, threatening him each | 
moment with destruction, lay the foundations of all his actions ; and he may. for | t 


. a very long period, rule over the most capricious nation on the face of 
1e globe. 


ople whom he would govern; and upon it, as the only resting- leaving them to hunt in the best manner they could ; forgetting, or unconscious, 


hat the most beautiful and most intellectual part of a fox-hunt, is that, when 
he dogs, either having met with a check, display their sagacity and tact in re- 


covering what the French call the *‘ quéle,” and having succeeded, send forth 
the heart-stirring and joyous notes which tell us of the fact; or when, with their 


But what has all this moralizing to do with fox-hunting? Why, it has more | heads no longer at the earth, they shy along, breast high, causing the woods to 


than may at first appear ; for, although the French do ape us in many matters, 
still their confounded vanity prevents them doing so to the letter; and, conse- 


have become worthy and successful imitators—and so it is in fox-hunting. 


ring again, and seeming to repeat the words of the old song— 


Follow who can—oh, then! oh, then ! 
Breaking from the patch of weod, to which he had made at first, be was head~ 


The notions which the French have regarding this trae English sport, are so ed, in the next alley, into another division: and thus it continued, for about 


very antiquated, that they are, in all probability, derived from some fox-hunting 


ever known here at any time. 
Long ago, in England— 
** Our Squires of old would rouse the day 
To the sound of the bugle-horn ;” 


in the present day ; and no arguments, no expostulations drawn from the prac- 
tice in the land of fox-bunting, will induce them to alter or improve their mode 
of going to work. “It is not so in France,” is the universal and conclusive 
answer. ‘Thus, whoever wishes to go French fox-hunting, must make up his 
mind to tumble out of bed by half-past four, or five, at the latest. Snould it 
rain while he is dressing, he may go to bed again, for, in their opinion, the scent 
will not lie at all; and, should a shower or two fall in the course of the day, 
the faults and mistakes committed, whether on the part of the huntsman or the 
dogs, are most knowingly laid to account of the weather. 

I have seen one or two dogs good enough to have held a respectable place, even 
in an English pack ; but the generality are good for nothing. ‘They never hunt 
with what we should call courage ; but potter about like a parcel of pigs in an 
Indian corn field. Often have I been amused by observing some of them, when 


in the air, composedly ** bow-wow”’ away at the skies, instead of endeavouring 
to recover it, forgetting the new maxim of the politicians—Aide toi. But one 
cannot, considering their training, blame them for this. In one particular, I 
think, they are superior to our dogs, and that is, that their notes are even 
more musical than those of our dogs ; but this, | believe, is owing to the climate 


France, acquire the same melody of sound. ‘They are totally dissimilar in ap- 
pearance : there is the heavy strong muscular animal, more adapted for a bear- 
hunt; the long-backed, greyhound-looking brute; anda cur, something like the 
beagle—in sweet confusion blended. The owner hunts them himself, and has 
a whipper-in, or ‘ piqeur,”’ as they call him, mounted; and sometimes another 
on foot. The hunting party must now be described ; but they are sometimes so 


their appearance, which, indeed, beggers all description. ‘To be justly appre- 
ciated and sufficiently admired, it murt oe seen. Oh! what a despicable figure 
the gentlemen of any of our crack hunts would cut alongside of these worthies ! 
Their heads are crowned with a three-cornered, ‘fore-and-aft-looking cap of fur, 
cloth, or oil-cloth, with huge ‘ fall downs” to cover the ears, and studded and 
** illuminated” all over with glittering steel buttons. A black stock, with a piece 
of whitish linen peeping over it, encloses the throat; and a green, dark-brown, 
or velvet cut-away coat, and underneath it a bright crimson waistcoat, adorned 
with chains and clasps, and numberless odds and ends, and a broad leathern belt, 





dignify the upper man. Light-coloured inexpressibles, of cloth, or worsted cord, 
buttoned at the knee, or tied at the ankle; the enormous jack-boots of the Rus- 
sian courier, or ’rench gend’armes ; or an imitation of our own hunting boot, but 
substituting a polished leather top for the one which we prefer; with a pair of 


| spurs, which, in length and size, would mock even those of our old mosstroopers 


| complete a costume which is neither to be met nor equalled anywhere, save in 
France. I have also seen French officers turn out in foll uniform, sword and 
altogether ; and ladies with their horses’ tails elegantly twisted in their cruppers, 
to preserve them from the mud. 
The quality of their horses being of little consequence in their style of hunt- 
ing, some are mounted upon nags of sixteen hands high, others upon what, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, are called ‘‘shelties.” As to their saddles, some are 
demi-piques ; some have, and some have not, cloaks or greatcoats fastened in 
front or behind, either to preserve them from the weather, or in their seats; a 
pair of holsters, (the most sensible part of the Whole.) one containing 4 loaf of 
bread, and the other a flask of wine ; and cruppers—that deformity to a horse, 
without which you seldom or never see a Frenchman ride A few of the party 
frequently augment these incumbrances to their horses, by the addition of a 
** cutty gun.” 
There are generally two horns to a pack, the one carried by the owner, or a 
friend, théother by the piqueur. These instruments have a mouth of a foot 
and a half in diameter; and when not in use, are suspended in the same man- 
ner as our shot-belts, by thrusting the head and one arm through the centre of 
their coils. 
In the neighbourhood of Pau, there is an immensity of the very finest cover.— 
Both gorse and copse, in abundance, perhaps too much; there is, therefore, no 
lack of foxes. One of the most frequent places of rendezvous for the packs 
which hunt the part of the country to which I particularly allude, is a place called 
the Bois de Pau. It is a wood, consisting of perhaps a couple of huncred acres, 
| cut up and intersected in all directions by wide alleys and avenues. The French 
have no idea of a “trun,” theirchief object being to accomplish what we call 
, “mobbing in cover;”’ and this, to give them justice, they do set about in a most 
| business-like manner. ‘The dogs are thrown into a corner of this large wood, 
| and instantly the hunters, like ** knowing” old sportsmen in pheasant or wood- 
| cock shooting, gallop off to the different openings to guard them, and prevent 
| Reynard, should he be inclined to break cover, and if possible, to head hin back 
| into the weods; at the same time, never failing, if they have a gun, to salute 
him witha shot. A fox is generally found here, and after having been perhaps 
| twenty or thirty times fired at and wounded, he is, in a short period, either most 

barbarously killed or run to the ground. Scampering up and down the alleys or 
| upon the road, and bawling and shouting, afford great amusement to the hunters ; 
| but of leaping or going across the country, they are guiltless. The shots sre 


frequent}y as likely to take effect upon some of the party as upon the ill-used | 


fox: anWone day, a cantonnier, at work upon the road, was all but struck by a 
| ball fired in the wood. 

Sometimes, when they run a fox to ground, they unearth him, and turn him 
out on some other day. Upon one occasion, they thus acquired as fine a fox as 
I ever saw ; and we, the English, had some hopes of having a good day’s sport 
with him. There is some very pretty country for riding across, in the valley to 
the south-west of Pan, abounding in fences, but none of a very difficult nature ; 
and we urged the master of the hounds to unbag him there ; but our entreaties 
could not overcome their insurmountable objection to leaping, and the master 
resolved to turn him loose in the same place where he was found—the favourite 
baunt. the Bois de Pau. This fox was a fine catch for them ; for, not satisfied 
with admiring each other's feats of noisy brawl and hardy daring in the field, 
| they were determined that the fair sex should have an opportunity of admiring 
their achievements. But, as all took place during the carnival—the dancing and 
quadrilling period of the year atnong the French—it was some time before a day 
occurred upon which the ladies, refreshed by a night’s rest, could accom- 
| pany their cavaliers to the chase. Thus the period of the imprisonment of this 
| unfortunate victim, was lengthened out beyond the fortnight : during which time 
he was fed high, and put out of wind. 

Secure of finding a fox, and their gallantry forbidding them to disturb the 
\ ladies at so early an hour as their usual time of starting, eleven o’clock was the 
hour fixed upon, and the everlasting wood the place of rendezvous. Another 
| friend and myself were among the last of leaving Pau, to join in the feats of this 

eventful day; and, in crossing the extensive landes which separate the towr. 
from the wood, we overtook the individual who, in a basket upon his head, was 
conveying the fox. Of course, we were much disgusted at tis mode of pro- 
ceeding ; and I voted for upsetting the basket, and giving Reynard his liberty, at 


opposite direction to it, and the hounds being brought and laid upon the scent, 


we, in all probability, would, for once, have seen something to bring home to our | 


recollection. But my sagacious plan was overruled, and the man and his burden 
were allowed to proceed in the even tenor of their way. 

Upon arriving at the wood, we found the assembled host, “on dreadful 
thoughts intent,” waiting anxiously for the coming of the object of all their hopes 
land wishes. We pleaded hard that twenty or thirty minutes /aw should be given 
' 


least & couple of miles from the wood, when he would, perhaps, have taken an | 


twenty minutes, out of one square into another; until, at last, beiug driven into 
a corner and mobbed, he was either killed by the dogs, or frightened to death 
by the hubbub. 
when I came up to the spot, I founu him seemingly uninjured by the dogs ; but, 
at all events, he was, as the criers in the streets say, ‘* most barbareusly murder- 
ed." The body was then tied upon the pummel of the master’s saddle; his 
head dangling upon one side, and his brush upon the other ;. so that passengers, 
on either side of the road, or damsels gazing from the windows of. the street,. 
might not be deprived of a sight of the glorious trophy,.nor ignorant of the 
prowess by which it had been acquired. 


1 think the latter must have been the cause of his death :: for, 


This was what the French call “ une grande chasse.” As only one half of 


the wood had been disturbed, the remainder was ‘‘ drawn for another fox :”” but 
without success. 
drawing any more covers, as there had been rain in the morning.” I thought of — 
the ** Fox and the Grapes ;” and said that, in England, frequently the very best + 
runs took place on rainy days; and not only was such the case, but I had more 
than once had my red coat made white with snow upon days en which I had 
seen very fair sport, ‘ Mon Dieu! mais c'est tout a fait different en France.” 


The owner upon this observed to me, “ That it was no use 


The houuds of Tarbes are much better, and the owner takes considerable in- 
terest inthem. He has a court-yard behind his house, along one side of which 
is a double range of berths, each large enough for two dogs, and in-which his 
hounds are kept exceedingly dry and clean. Mons. Dupont, the proprietor, who 
is a very polite person, frequently invites the English at Pau te-come,.and have 
a few days’ hunting with him, and (which is rather unusual fora Frenchman). 
he never fails to give them one or two most excellent dinners... 

Wolf and hare hunting are his favourite amusements : for, although,.to oblige 
us, he would sometimes hunt a fox, still he is averse to it; as-lie thinks-that the 
scent of the fox being so much ranker than that of the woilf,.it spoils bis dogs. 
for the latter sport. I was not so fortunate as to be present at a wolf-hunt with 
his hounds, during the last winter; but, if in this part of the-eountry during the 
next season, I shall not fail of witnessing one. 

‘The wolves are frequently driven down from the mountains by the show, and 
take refuge in the woods of the low country ; and the peasants, wher, they see 
them there, inform Mons. Dupont of their presence. ‘The wolf is a more dif- 
ficult customer to deal with than the fox. He is hardly ever. killed by being fair- 
ly run down by the dogs. Very few instances of wolves being so killed are 
known, although runs of this kind have been known to Jast a day and a.night— 
the dogs following the same wolf for that length of time. On this aceount, the 
hunters always endeavour to wound or cripple him, so as te put him upen a more 
equal footing with the dogs; and, accordingly, every one, upon such eccasions,. 
is armed, Even when wounded, the wolf, if he is a strong one, will hold on 
for three or four hours; during which time, both dogs and horses, if their riders 
will follow, will have had enough of it. Oh! that I could see a first-rate pack 
of English dogs laid upon a wolf's track! It would, indeed, be’ a sight worth 
seeing; he would find an enemy worth contending with; one that would not 

permit him, (as is frequently the case,) when having gained upon hie pursuers,. 
and aware of his superiority over them, to rest himself composedly until they 
come up, and then start off, as fast and as fresh as ever; but that would hang 
heavy on his heels, nor quit him until their strength faited them, or they had him. 
in their fangs. It would be a glorious sight! 

But, to return to Mons. Dupont’s hounds. Afraid that we should not get out 
of bed early enough, M. Dupont had ordered his piqneur to come to our hotel 
about four in the morning, and ** blow us up” with hie great horn. About five, 
the master and his hounds, and a party of French gentlemen arrived, and we, 
being all ready, joined them. There were symptoms of rain; and, in the dusk 
of the morning, each of our companions being envelpped in a water-proof cloak 
or great-coat, the assemblage looked more like adetachment of monks going 
to a funeral, than a party of jovial hunters. Our master of the hounds, a most 
enormous man, could not, with jack-boots, great-coat, blundertiuss, holsters and 
all, ride under one and twenty stone. He was mounted upona small chestnut 
mare, with legs like those of an elephant, and it was amazing to see how she 
moved tinder the prodigious weight she carried. 

In hare-hunting, they have a tolerably good reason for disturbing one’s sleep 
so early in the morning. There are (as every peasant carries a gun, and every 
man and boy in the whole country spend half their time in shooting) very few 
hares, and, consequently, the difficulty of finding them imtheir forms is very 
great. ‘To obviate this, they endeavour either to come upen puss when she is. 
actually feeding ; or, if too late for that, skirting all the spots where she has 
been likely to do so, to come upon her scent, and track her to her form, This 
is a very good plan, if pursued soon after she has been feeding, but it will not 
do any length of time after she has gone: and, of course, if a hare is not found: 
before eight or nine in the morning, she will not, in all probability, be found ab 
all. Hare-hunting is not worth describing, because everybody knows. what it is,. 
and few people care for it. But the scene which took place on our return home 
was too laughable to be passed over. 

Before entering the town, we were reauested to ride in a body: and the day 
having become fine, great-coats and cloaks were all doffed, and strapped ta the 
saddle bows; and, ouy companions, of whom, during. the day, we had seen.no- 
thing but their faces, were now transformed into exquisites of the first water ; 
and so completely, iadeed, had they protected themselves from the rain and 
mud, that they looked more as if they had just fimished their toilet than been 
exposed to the annoyances of ploughed fields and splashing reads. As for us, 
we resembled a pareel of half-drowned rats, who would willingly have sneaked 
into their holes, to avoid the vulgar gaze, which the presence of such gay cava- 
liers could not fail to attract; but, as we were told that our leaving the troop 
might be thought disrespectful to the master, we courageously faced the ap- 

| proaching exhibition. There are (as I observed before) generally twe of these 
abominable French horns in a henting party—the one carried by the piqueur, 
the other by the master or a friend. M. Dupont’s nephew was the bearer of 
this—to the ears of a sportsmman—most disagreeable instrument; and he rode 
at the head of the party, while the piquenr, with the dogs and the other horn, 
brought up the rear. In this manner we rode into the town of Tarbes, our 
leader halting at each turn or winding of the streets, and sounding the ** Tanta. 
ra” for a few seconds; after he had bees: answered by the piqueur, with the 
other horn, from the rear, he moved on again, thos giving warning of our ap. 
proach, and affording all the inhabitants plenty of time to come to their win- 
dows and admire us. Glad were we when the neighbourhood of our hotel per- 
mitted us to escape. 





——— 
TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during the successful campaign 
of Ibrahim Pasha. By Edward Hogg, M.D. 2 vols. London, 1835. 

The fluctuations that are daily passing over the East, and the suspense in 
which its affairs are kept by the growing power of Egypt, the decline of the 
Ottoman rule, and the watchful policy of Russia, afford sufficient excuse fora 
new work upon a subject which has already been fertile of books. Syria and 
Palestine, Egypt and Nubia—the scenes of the oldest traditions of our faith— 
are now the theatre of a vast political struggle, and so rapid are the changes to 
which they are subject that we look with anxiety to the reports of the last tra- 
veller, although much that he has to tell has been already told. During the 
publishing season which has just closed, we reviewed an unusual variety of 
works of travels, and many of them. including La Martine’s, the most poetical 
and fascinating of them all, related to the countries traversed in these volumes 
| by Dr. Hogg; but the spirit in which that gentleman approaches his subject, 
and the objects which he mainly proposes to himself, infuse into his work a suf- 
ficient tone of novelty to make it a welcome addition to oar recently-acquired 
store of information. Dr. Hogg, after a course of successful professional exer- 
tion in England, finding his health impaired by his pursuits, retired to a tranquil 
retreat at Naples, where, being unmoved by any false ambition for public life, he 
would have remained, had he not been tempted to accompany a friend on a jour- 
ney to the east. Such a journey presented many inducements. He was aware 
| that the antiquities of those countries had been already explored, and that there 
| was scarcely a feature of historical interest that had not been examined and de- 
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scribed : but he also felt that the political changes which circumstances are con- 
stantly producing would render such statements of facts as he could collect, 
and such observations as he might be enabled to offer upon the existing condi- 
tion of the people in their domestic and international relations, acceptable to the 
great body of inquirers. In this opinion he was strengthened by the advice of 
Sir William Gell, who urged him to arrange the notes taken on his journey, and 


prepare them for publication. The result is equal to the expectation which so | 


reeent a traveller might be supposed to create. The liberal policy of Mohammed 
Ali afforded him greater facilit:es in Syria than strangers have hitherto possessed 
in that country, and as he kept in view throughout the political circumstances 
of Egypt and the Ottoman empire, we find these volumes well worthy of public 
attention. There is much in them with which we are already familiar, nor does 
the writer often throw a fresh interest over such topics by any remarkable beauty 
or energy of style, or by any idle play of the imagination ; but the quiet and 
truthful spirit of the composition, its freedom from the vanities of authorship, 
and the useful knowledge with which it abounds, abundantly atone for the ab- 
sence of those more skilful and entertaining qualities that so frequently in modern 
publications are made to supply the place of sober and valuable commentary.— 
Nor is the work deficient in mere matter of amusement: it contains a variety of 
very pleasant sketches and striking anecdotes; it brings pictures of costumes 
and of individuals before us that are both natural and agreeable; and the tone 
is, on the whole, so sensible, judicious, and unpretending, that the reader will 
be sure to derive a more enduring delight from it than if it were more pictur- 
esque and enthusiastic. The picturesque of the east has been nearly exhausted, 
bat its political and social aspects yield an abundant harvest. 

The route lies from Naples te Malta, and thence direct to Alexandria, where 
Dr. Hogg was received with great kindness by the Pasha, from whom he ob- 
tained some valuable hints upon the general features of Egyptian politics. At 
Alexandria he embarked for Syria, and landed at Tripoli, and departed from 
thence witha caravan, passing Mount Lebanon, and the Bekaa to Balbec, where 
he visited the celebrated teinples, now converted into a fortress by the Moslems. 
From Balbec he proceeded to Damascus, which affords him matter for conside- 


ration in proportion to its importance : and then recrossing the Bekaa, he passed | 


on to Sak the ancient Sidon, visiting Lady Hester Stanhope in her mountain 
retreat; fro. hence to Soor, the Tyre of the ancients, Acre, the scene of one 
of the most m orable sieges of our time, Mount Carmel, Jaffa, and Jerusalen 


Having satisfied ais curiosity in that quarter, he went to Damietta, and then to 
g 7 1 


Alexandria, ascended the Nile to Upper Egypt, returned to Thebes. participated | 
in a féte given in Belzoni’s toib, and finally, glad to escape from the Egyptian | 


+ Bt 
Nile boats, disembarked at Cairo. 
the subjects treated of in these volumes may be seen; of their execution we 


will enable the reader to judge by placing before him extracts as copious as our | 


space will permit us to make. 

Passing over the intermediate journey, we will open at once on Alexandria.— 
Here is a picture of the streets—the costume of the people—and the internal 
aspect of the place, that is extremely vivid and life-like. 

“Our hotel was situated in the midst of the Frank quarter, and I felt as if I 
should never be tired of the new and perpetua!ly-changing scene which our pro- 
jecting cage always presented. The constant succession of passengers was 
made up of a mot!ey assemblage of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Franks, each in 
their peculiar costume. Military officers frequeutly passed on horseback, in 
richly embroidered uniforms, with an ornament on each breast, either simply of 
wrought silver, or composed of diamonds, according to their grade ; always with 
One or two “running footmen” in long blue cotton vests, and white turbans, 
preceding their horses, and often followed by two others, whose dresses had a 
more military cast. 
in dingy red jackets and trowsers, with a cap of the same colour; many of them 
tall, well-grown men, of every variety of complexion, ill-dressed, bare legged, 
and almost shoeless. Then came strings of camels, carrying skins of water, 
loads of merchandize, and indeed every thing that requires transport, for wheel- 
ed carriages are never used for such purposes here. People of all classes and 
countries passed by mounted on donkeys, which supply the place of hackney- 
coaches, together with Arab women carrying un their heads water jars, or large 


shallow baskets, containing bread, and other articles, for sale. These are dress- 


ed only in a Jong and full blue cotton garment, with a peice of the same material | 


thrown over the head, one corner of which, held in the mouth, performs the of- 


fice of a veil, or, more frequently, their ugliness is concealed by a long blue face | 


cloth, ornamented at the top with coloured beads. They are usually tall and 
well-formed, but those of the lower class, who sometimes leave their faces un- 
covered, have a frightful blue ornament tattoed beneath the jower lip, a dirty, 
olive complexion, and altogether a disgusting, squalid appearance. Now and 
then women of the better class passed along, shrouded from head to foot in 
capacious black silk wrappers, while a narrow white veil, reaching from the top 
of the nose to the feet, by allowing the eyes only to be seen, produced a hideous, 
ghostlike aspect. ‘These portly dames, whose voluminous wrappings, and wad- 
dling gait when on foot, give them the appearance of walking woolsacks, were 
often mounted astride on donkeys, their feet placed in short stirrups, and their 
awkward-looking. elevated saddles, as well as the backs of the animals they rode, 
covered with rich carpets. An attendant held the bridle, and one or two others 
followed, according to their rank. Nogroes of both sexes were frequently 
mingled with the crowd, some of them smardy dressed, with gay red turbans, 
while others looked as if devoted to a life of laborious slavery, or of abject des- 
titution. The scene was now and then diversified by groups of picturesque beg- 
gars, often surrounded by numerous children, all nearly in a state of nudity, and 
many, partially or totally blind; these moved slowly along, constantly repeating, 
in a piteous tone, their importunate supplications.”’ 

The pasha, whose European reputation invests him with great personal in- 
terest, received Dr. Hogg and his curnpanion with great courtesy, gnd in the 


course of a conversation with them gave them some useful advice, informing | 


<ind 
them that they should be furnished with such a firman in their journeyto Damas- | kind. 


cus as should ensure their safety, but recommending them, if they found that the 
city had been forcitly entered by Ibraham Pasha, to assume the ‘Turkish dress. 
“Mr. Thurburn agreed with his highness in opinion as to the expediency of 
adopting the costume of the country, ebserving, that hats had seldom been seen 
at Damascus, and the appearance of thein at this juncture might produce discon- 
tent, or even public disturbance. The pasha replied, that the inhabitants of that 
city had always been barbarous, fanatic, and untractable; but that, before the 


end of a year, if it remained in his possession, the English consul, who had | 


formerly been refused admission, should be established in peace and security. 
and hats no longer be considered a rarity. This last remark was accompanied 
with an archdook, and a hearty English laugh, on the part of the pasha, in which 
the only two of his audience who understood the equivocal meaning of the word 





continually the subject of wit and ridicule.” 


In illustration of the barbarous character of the people of Damascus, his high- 
ness related the following anecdote. 


“A European traveller, in the course of his journey, arrived in that city, to | 


the great annoyauce of the then governing pasha. After a short imprisonment, 
and suffering the punishment of the bastinado, he was dismissed, to find his way 
to some more hospitable asylum. On discovering to what country he belonged, 
it was suggested to the lead of the government, that a complaint of this outrage 
might perhaps be made by the representative of the traveller's nation at Con- 
stantinople, and that perchance his high mightiness might som® day be called to 
account for the severity he had exercised. ‘Io be prepared for such an * unto- 


ward event,” the unfortunate guide who had conducted the traveller thither, was 


instantly seized, and five hundred blows inflicted on the soles of his feet, for | 


having brought the governor into such adilemma. This was considered by the 
authorities to be a sufficient satisfaction to the traveller fur the sufferin rhe had 
inadvertently undergone, nor did they eniertain any doubt of being elsewhere 


partiality with which they administered justice.” 

Of the Greeks, his highness gave the following opinions, which are wound up 
with some allusions to his own history that are extremely curious. 

‘He was of opinion that if that country had produced any wan of command- 
ing talent, capable of uniting all parties, and of judiciously direc ing 
to one object, a favourable termination would long since have been obtained : 
and even now, if a prince possessed of power and wealth had been advanced to 
the throne, he might have reconciled the conflicting opinions and Opposing in- 
terests which still distract the unhappy ceuntry, and have succeeded in establish- 
ing @ government upon a svlid foundation. At present, however, there was nu 
sign that the newly-formed monarchy would be efficiently supported either by 
power, talent, or treasure, and how then could its stability or permanence be 
anticipated ! 

“He said he knew the Greeks well. and had long since foretold to Admiral 
Codrington the untimely end of Capo d’Istria, and that his prediction had been 
fulfilled to the very letter, although a little later than he had expected. He be- 
lieved the same fate to await the new King Otho, unless he brought with him 
a sufficient body of troops to secure his personal safety, and a well-stored 
treasury to satisfy the rapacity of those who could be gained by no other means 

* He referred at some length to himself, and his own early proceedings. He said 
that he came into Egypt a incre unprotected sol lier, with nothing but his sword 
and his courage to befriend him—for he had not even secured the support of an 
influential patron in the supreme divan at Constantinople. an advantage which 
those sent to distant countries generally took care to obtain —that his ambition, 
at that time, did nut aspire toa very high grade: but, by taking advantage of 
circuinstances as they arose, and by judiciously managing the various classes of 
men with whom he had to deal, he had grady 


wn efforts only, 
raised himself to the station he now filled.” 





uily, and by his 


From this sketch of the track, the nature of | 


Sometimes groups of soldiers lounged by, shabbily habited | 


their efforts | 








The personal appearance of the pasha, and the apartment in which he received | uncle during the last period of his stormy career, she referred to the inte 


his visitors, are also possessed of some interest. ; 
“The pasha was simply dressed—without either embroidery or jewels—and 
wore a sabre plainly mounted in gold. His stature is rather under the middle 
| size; he does not appear tu be mere than sixty, is plump and well-looking, with 
| dark, restless, piercing eyes; an animated countenance, and a prepussessing man- 
'ner. He is still fresh and unwrinkled, and although his beard is silvery, it adds 
| only a certain dignity to his aspect, without giving him the appearance of age. 
| His manner of speaking is quick and lively ; he laughs often and heartily, and is 
quite free from that air of solemn dulness so characteristic of the Turks, and 
probably produced by the narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale. 


| On the divan, a neatly-folded cambric pocket handkerchief, and a European | 
After our | 


gold snuff-box, to which occasionally he had recourse, lay by his side. 
| coifee a pipe was brought for himself only, this mark of honourbeing never con- 
| ferred on any British subject below the rank of a peer. ied. 

| The spacious appartment in which we were received, notwithstanding its 
| cabinet furniture it contained was a small round table standing in the middle of 
the room, and upon this was placed a silver filagree branch with wax lights, each 
in a separate glass shade. ‘he dreary, unpainted walls were only varied, near 
the door, by havingon each side four or five coloured prints, in black frames, 
disposed without order, close together; and these seemed to consist either of a 
set of marine signals, or of the national colours of maritime powers ”’ 

The cavalcade of the ladies of the harem, and an account of the visit of an 
English lady to their secluded dwelling, are also worthy a place. 

** When I had nearly reached the city, I met a curious cavalcade passing one 
of the gates. It consisted first of a large coach with closed blinds, preceded and 
surrounded by many attendants, both cn horseback and on foot. Next camea 
crowd of females, mounted on asses and mules, all closely enveloped in sable 
wrappers, with their features concealed by long white face-cloths. Attendants 
on foot led the animals they bestrode; and others, mere gaily dressed, were 
mounted on horseback. Of the latter, the greater part, or perhaps all, were 
negroes, who evinced, by their consequential air, and plump, well-fed appearance, 
that they were the guardians to whose care women of rank are here especially 
confided. 

«This motely assemblage was the harem of the pasha, going to spend a few 
days at the house and garden I had just been inspecting. Every one carefully 
drew back as the troop advanced, and my timid attendant perseveringly resisted 
all my endeavours to obtain a closer view. Some foot soldiers, indeed, who for- 
med a part of their escort, would etfectually have prevented a near approach. 

**An English lady, now here, informed me that slie was lately invited, at the 
| desire of the pasha, to make a visit to the secluded inmates of the viceregal harem. 
On taking advantage of this welcome opportunity, the reception she experienced 
was highly flattering. Her dress, a3 might be expected, excited much curiosity , 
and some of the finer materials of which it was composed were greatly admired. 

* The three principal ladies, who seemed of superior rank, were treated with 
great deference, and served by the others. They were magnificently dressed, 
and their attendants were all richly decorated with gold and jewels. In manner 
they were perfectly easy and well bred, and no embarrassment was felt, as an 
| [talian lady, who gave lessons in music, had been engaged to interpret between 
them. ‘The dinner was served on tine English china, but on alow Turkish table. 
A deep flounce of brocade answered the purpose of a table-cloth; cushions were 
| the seats ; embroidered napkins were abundantly supplied, and knives, forks, and 

spoons were regularly laid, although the latter only were much in request. ‘The 

splendid apartments were furnished with rich divans and cushions, and some of 
| them with a piano, on which several of the attendants played with considerable 

proficiency 
| The chief amusement of the ladies seemed to consist in petting a little negro 
| child—a general favourite—fed with sugar-plums, and encouraged in childish 
| flippancy by each in her turn; and all were greatly diverted with the pert replies 
| it frequently made. On taking leave the visitor was presented with a cashrnere 
shawl, and left the ladies with the agreeable impression that the visit had been 
| productive of mutual satisfaction.” 

But we linger too long in Alexandria, and must hasten onwards. A brief scene 
in the still valley of Liamoony, on the route from Tripoli, willafford a favourable 
specimen in miniature of our author's descriptive powers. 

** We had soon after to lescend a frightful steep, where fine plants of rhubarb 
grew in great abundance, and where, compelled to dismount, we thought the way 
both tedious and fearful. But this difficulty was trifling when compared with the 








| dangerous descent we had next to make; for the mountain gorge, instead of 
| leading us into the lower level, as we expected, terminated in the dry, stony bed 


of awinter torrent, which descended with almost perpendicular abruptness into 
the plain beneath. Here our led horses and ourselves retained an uncertain foot- 
ing among sand and stones, while the muleteers hung with their whole weight 


| upon the tails of their loaded beasts, to prevent their falling over aud rolling to 
| the bottom. 


This perilous pass achieved, we found ourselves in a small valley, 
every where encompassed by heights, with only one cottage within sight, near a 
| ‘Having travelled five hours from our last resting-place, and suffered severely 
| from heat, our beds, for security, were arratiged on the flat roof of this solitary 
| cabin, where we resigned ourselves unshe!tered to repose. The sky was without 
| a cloud; the muleteers were sitting in a circle round their fire, eating their hum- 
| ble fair; the disburdened beasts were placed around them, their fere-feet attached 
together and pinioned to the ground; the murmuring of the water deepened the 
stillness of the night, but overcome with weariness, we soon closed our eyes upon 
this delicious scene.” 


| 
| mass of ruins, on the margin of a considerable stream. 


An interview with Lady Hester Stanhope—whose retirement has so often been | 


invaded by the curious—cannot be omitted. Itis one of the most graphic of its 

** Lady Hester was seated on the sofa, with a small table before her, near which 
was the only chair inthe room. ‘i’o this she immediately directed me, for the 
dazzling sunshine I had left threw every thing within into tempord¥y obscurity. 


Her manner, as might be supposed, was dignified and graceful, and her voice of 


remarkable sweetness. As I became accustomed to the light, her widely expanded 
forehead, and finely-modeiled proiile, the energetic expression of her countenance, 
and a complexion white as the purest marble, forcibly reminded me of some pre- 
clous speciinen of Greek or Roman art. 


spoke of her affectionately as “the friend of early days.” Her conversation, 


| always fluent and interesting, was often characterised by a depth of retection, 


and a shrewdness of remark, that savoured strongly of hereditary eloquence and 


as heartily joined, for hats are held in such abomination by the Turks as to be | talent. 


os 


fler ladyship’s dress was that of the country. The fringed corners of a 


| folded handkerchief of green and yellow silk, brought so far over the forehead as | 
to conceal the hair, fell upon her neck and shoulders. 
| 


A turban, of white muslin, 
Her kaftaan was of striped silk, 
Over this she wore a simple camlet abba, edged with 
gold cord—fitting closely at the neck, but unconfined at the waist—and of such a 


completed her head-dress with becoming effect. 
with long, loose sleeves. 


| length, that the extremities only of crimson Turkish trowsers could be seen, falling 
| over her vellow shoes. 


‘*A bell-rope, near the sofa, was slightly touched, and a negro-girl quickly 
brought in coffee and sherbet. 
** Lady Hester, adverting to her residence of eighteen years in Syria, remarked 


| that her proceedings had often been censured because her motives were misunder- 


stood, but as a free agent she was amenable only to the tribunal of her own judg- 
ment.—That having been considered as an object of curiosity to “ lionizing 
wanderers,” and thus rendered publicly conspicuous, contrary to her wishes, her 
retirement had often been invaded, and her hospitality claimed, by those who 


: | would never have ve sent themselves her in Eng! \ he 
exculpated from all blame by this convincing proof of the promptitude and im- | r have ventured to present theinselves to her in Englan without the 


intervention of mutual friends. She professed her readiness to assist any of her 
countrymen who really required aid, and her willingness at all times to receive 


intelligent travellers in search of information, but declared ** her invincible re- 


pugnance to obtrusive visits of mere curiosity often made with no other view than | 


to elicit her opinions, which, garbled, misstated, and committed to the press, only 
served to expose her to animadversion and derision. 

“On this subject she enlarged with great energy and animation. She stated 
that her object had once been to make her retirement to the East beneficial to her 


country—that by conciliating the Arab tribes she had opened the road to Palmyra, | 


aud hoped to have enabled future travellers to investigate with security other 
ancient sites and interesting monuments. She affirmed that fragments of for- 
gotten sciences were still preserved in remote corners of the Fast, and that many 
philosophical inquirers, from the farthest extremities of Persia aud India, devoted 
themselves by laborious travel, not only to obtain but to disseminate knowledge 
By their means she had succeeded in discovering the secret of the unfading dyes 
for which some countries are celebrated, and the art of fabricating the curionsly- 
promote an advantageous interchange of useful arts between distant and uncon- 
rected countries. Her plans, however, had been frustrated by the very people for 
whose benefit they were chiefly intended. From various motives she had been 
beset by travellers belonging to every European nation. Some had attempted to 
deceive her by affecting to enter into her views—others had considered her as 
influenced by some visi ynary illusion—nor was “a ramble in Syria dcemed com- 
plete, if one lion remained unseen.” Hence, her house had been regarded as the 
privileged A spice of every ‘* home-sick wanderling’’—her privacy had been intru- 
ded upon—her liberality abused, and the confidence that belongs to domestic 
associatiun violated, until, at length. she had been compelled, to close the door 





** Amidst much desultory conversation, of the highest interest. mingled with | lost its chief power 


St 


splendid divan, had an empty, forlorn look. From the ceiling, indeed, a handsome | 
glass chandelier, filled with wax lights, was suspended ; but the only article of | 
, but resolved to remain with her to the last. 


| Start into new life. 


| superiority of the great pulitical leaders with whom she had been in intimate 
| association, 


On my expressing surprise that she should have relinquished such 
enviable advantages, she replied with deep emotion, ‘I have lived with Mr. Pitt 
—with whom couldI afterwards live?’ ” 

An anecdote of a distressing domestic calamity that  befel Lady Hester's 
household in 1828, is here, we believe, published for the first time. 

‘A contagious fever crept into her establishment, which consisted of eighteen 
or twenty individuals. Itspread widely among the domestics, and terror soon 
rendered them incapable of taking care ef each other. The duty of nursing 
the sick thus develved upon herself and on Miss Williams, who had accompa- 
nied her from England. The contagion at length attacked them both. Lady 
Hester for many days lay in a state of hopeless insensibitity, from which she 
would probably never have recovered, but for the attachment of a grateful 
widow, once rescued from destitution by her bounty, who now came to see, for 
the last time, her dying benefactress. 

“The doors of the house stood open—the unconscious invalid had been de- 
serted by the servants in despair. The poor woman believed there was no hope 

Anxious to contribute to her com. 
fort, she attempted to moisten her parched lips. Perceiving that the power of 


| swallowing had not entirely ceased, she joyfully supplied her with broth and 
| milk, and never quitted her side till her senses were restored. But then came 
; the moment of trial—for it could not long be concealed, that during Lady Hes. 
| ter’s insensibility, Miss Williams had fallen a sacrifice. 


A confidential steward, 
valued for his long and faithful services, had also shared the same fate; and 
among the inferior members of her household there bad been other victims,— 
Overwhelmed with affliction, Lady Hester’s convalescence was tedious, the loss 
of her valued companion irreparable, nor has she ever regained her former viva- 
city, or recovered her healthful appearance.” 

The first view of Jerusalem draws from the traveller a burst of reflection, that 
partakes in some sort of the nature of a lamentation, contrasting her present con- 
dition with her past. 

**At length our fervent wishes were accomplished—Jerusalem, the object of 
our toilsome pilgrimage, was before us—but the discordant sight of battlements, 
minarets, and domes, produced a feeling of painful intensity, and an involuntary 
shudder. A thousand early associations, ‘‘ bursting their cerements,” seemed to 
On this favoured spot patriarchs and prophets had dwelt, 
and here the perfect pattern of boundless commisseration—of pure beneficence 
—the glorious example of patient endurance, of superhuman submission, had 
been displayed by the meek and lowly Saviour of mankind. Beneath these walls 
where Solomon had reigned in all his glory, contending hosts had often met in 
deadly conflict—all had again and again been involved in indiscriminate destruc- 
tion—the rose of Sharon and the lily of the field had been alike tredden 
down. Jerusalem, that had once ‘‘ crowned the mountains like a diadem,” was 
uow stretched at our feet-—widowed—disconsolate—mourning ia sackcloth and 
ashes. Her borders naked and solitary—a few miserable huts and Mohammedan 
tombs only visible in the distunce—the whole surface around parched and stony 
—with scarcely a tree or a blade of glass to relieve the dazzling dryness of the 
waste. ‘The sources of fruitfulness seemed to have shrunk beneath the wither- 
ing influence of neglect—the germs of fertility to have been blighted by a deso- 
lating blast. Scattered tufts of foliage and verdure on the Mount of Olives alone 
gave hope that sentence of barrenness had not been irrevocably passed upon a 
devoted land.” 

After some difficulty the travellers obtained entrance to an hospice within the 
gates 

‘* Admitted to a neglected court, surrounded by mean buildings, we remarked 
on one side a small chapel, near a dismal repulsive reom, in which twenty or 
thirty native boys were learning Arabic lessons. On the other side was a stair- 
case leading to three or four comfortless apartments, where we were received by 
one of the brotherhood, who resides in the hospice to perform religious service 
and to superintend the arrangements required by the inmates. 

“This edifice, built about the middle of the last century to accommodate pil- 
grims, is thronged at aster with Syrian Catholics, but now contained only two 
strangers, both of them Frencli, one collecting specimens of natural history, the 
other on a pilgrimage to the various sacred stations in the east. Two dreary 
rooms were assigned us. he largest, with a coned ceiling, and by far the best 





Deeply sensible to the kindness of her | 
| unlooked-for correspondent, she expressed a warm interest iu her happiness, and 


| Occupation’s gone.” 


tempered arms for which others are distinguished—that it had been her wish to | 


| in line, which, I believe, is peculiar to our army. 


in the establishment, was furnished with a high stool and a small moveable plat- 
form, intended for the traveller’s mattress, for in the East beds are never pro- 
vided. A thick, rough plank, supported by four rude legs, the whole presenting 


| the unwieldly and uncouth form of a chopping block, did the duty of a table, 


while a solitary high-backed chair, that required the strength of two persons to 
lift, might, from its form and size, have served the heroes of the crusades,— 
This I was assured had been the only apartment of the late Queen Caroline 
during her stay in the holy city, and there still remains a clumsy frame-work of 
wood, then constructed to admit hand hangings to be placed before the part 
where she slept. ‘he other rooms offered no accomimodation beyond the stool 
and platform.” 

The miserable state of the town is thus truly described. 

* Like other Turkish towns, the survey of the interior disappoints the expec- 
tations excited by its external appearance. ‘The streets are narrow and uneven. 
Irregularly placed houses, with diminutive doors, and now and then a projecting 
upper window, are badly built, and from the scarcity and dearness of timber are 
usually covered with rude, bee-hive-shaped roofs. In some directions are de- 
tached heaps of ruins, and in others are enclosures fenced with the prickly Indian 
fig. ‘Towards the Jews’ quarter, some extensive ranges of walls and arches, the 
remains of the spacious hospital of the Knights of Malta, are still considered by 
| the Hebrew inhabitants as English property. A few stragglers only are seen 
wandering in the streets—the bazaars are miserably furnished—one of them, 

arched and dark, is falling fast to ruin. 
| ** The trade of the town is confined to echaplets, crosses, carved shells, models 
of the sacred places, and mother-of-pearl receptacles for holy water, which sanc- 
| tified in the sepulcbre, are eagerly sought for, and widely distributed through 
| Catholic iurope. So low, however, is the state of art, but one individual only, 
an ingenious and intelligent Jow, can engrave the seal rings so generally worn 
| in the East, while a few Christians carve rudely in mother-of-pearl, or tattoo the 
ums of pilgrims, with sacred symbols. Of bread and meat there is no lack, but 
of the latter little variety. Fruit and vegetables are sparingly supplied, although 
on Fridays the neighbouring peasants hold a kind of market—those of the Mos- 
lem faith assembling for devotion, as well as to dispose of their scanty produce.” 
We must here take leave of the author, commending our readers to the volumes 
for the rest of the journey. We have derived unmixed pleasure from their 


perusal, and have no hesitation in assigning to them a very high place among the 
| best modern works of travel. 


—<—f—— 
TWENTY YEARS IN RETIREMENT. 
By the Author of Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. 

The first incident in the book is the hero's marriage; the second, a march to 
Paris, after the Battle of Waterloo; the third, his withdrawal from the service 
and final settlement as a gentleman farmer in England. Henceforth ** Othello’s 
We hear no more of the plumed troop and the big wars ; 
the remainder of the two volumes consist of accounts of our veteran’s family, 
habits, and occupations, sketches of the characters and amusements of the 
neighbourhood, with reminiscences of his youthful adventures. and expositions 
of his economical and political opinions: these matters being varied by narra- 
tives of a trip to Ireland, a tour to Paris, and a pilgrimage up the Rhine. 

A work consisting of such every-day materials must of course be less in- 
teresting than one dealing with the incidents and adventures of active service.— 
Twenty Years in Retircment is not, however, so dull as the table of contents 
might lead one to suppose. The author has a keen sense of the ridiculous, al- 
though it be of a material kind, and shows itself rather in detecting the absurd 
in fashions and features than in manners. He also possesses some rough vigour 
and a broad kind of humour, which reminds one of the wag of a marching regi- 
inent’s mess table: and he is besides a man of shrewdness and common sense, 
which have both been sharpened by collision with the world. We therefore 


| managed to get through his volumes without much weariness; now reading aud 


laughing, and now skipping such trivial matters as the loss and ** fate” of the 
dog Rover. 

As we have intimated already, the earlier part of the work, which relates to 
military affairs, is the most interesting, not only for its freshness, but its infor- 
mation. There are some critical observations on the Battle of Waterloo, which 
are among the plainest and most popular we have read,—being brief, clear, and 
free from the cant of criticism. There are also some judicious remarks on the 
qualifications of soldiers. from which we will take a few passages. 

BRITISH MODE OF FIGHTING. 

Although we islanders have been satisfied from our infancy that one English- 
man is equal totwo Frenchmen, foreigners, who are not convinced of the fact 
by such early impressions, may, and no doubt do often, ask (themselves at 
least, if not others) how it is that the English soldier beats all the world? The 
true reason is, that he combines the principles of both attack and defence. If 
in position, he does not wait the shock of his enemy; but when the latter ar- 


| rives within distance, he instinctively pounces upon him with a strength and 
| velocity which his astonished opponent, out of breath perhaps, and weakened 


by the steady fire of the British ranks, has not the power to withstand. An- 
other reason for the superiority of the British infantry is their mode of attack 
: I know of no other that has 
Since the invention of gunpowder the formation in column has 


It is peculiarly exposed to the effect of artillery ; and, 


adopted it 


| anecdotes of her father’s talents and peculiarities, and ef herresidence with her } When opp sed to a line, it cannot possibly return a fire by any means equal to 
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that which is directed against it. Tt is, besides, wholly dependent on the few 
men which compose its front; and if these turn tail, it is all over with the 
column. The Duke of Wellington’s mode of resisting the attacks was this: 
he doubled up the battalion in their front, placed one on each flank, and then 
when the fire from the artillery and the line had produced its effect, he charged 
the column simultaneously in front and flank. This mencuvre has invanably 
ved successful. 






In ordinary cases the assailants have the advantage in the open field ; first, | 


pecause they are generally able to bring te bear on one point a larger force than 
the defendants have to oppose it ; and next, because the circumstance of their 
being the attacking force gives them confidence, and tice versa. -But on the 
British system of defence the superiority of force is more than compensated by 


the advantege of ground, by the fire of well-placed batteries, as well as of the | 


line itself, the freshness of the defenders, and the exhausted state of the assail- 
ants, while confidence, as long as he is well commanded, is never wanting to the 
British soldier. 

USES OF CONFIDENCE. 


Here I may remark that courage ani activity, unless combined, are of little | 


avail in military matters. Activity without courage will only make a man run 
away the faster ; and courage cannot be brought properly to bear without ac- 
tivity. ‘The two qualities are to each other as weight and velocity in mechanics. 

But after all, confidence is the soul of battle. ‘That body which possesses 
the most confidence on coming to the charge will be successful. In the whole 
course of my military career I never saw two bodies of any size cross bayonets. 
I have heard that such a thing occurred at the Batthe of Maida; but it will re- 
quire stronger evidence than I have yet seen to make me believe it. Before such 
a collision takes place, one side always gives way: and I hold it as a maxim in 
warfare that, if one body will only stand still, another of equal size wil not 
come up to it. Any one who has seen a charge by the best troops will be con- 
yinced of this fact. Before the assailing body arrives within twenty paces of 
their enemy. it will be found to be divided into three parts: the first composed 
of your rash, dare-devil fellows who outstrip their companions; the next, of 
your steady hands, who will do their duty and no more ; and the last of those 
who would stay behind if they could. They are, in fact, something like a pack 
of hounds in fell cry. The foremost dogs do as much mischief by overrunning 
the scent as the hindmost by lagging. Fear is the most powerful of human 
passions, and is more evinced than the world generally supposes. We hear of 
armies and corps “ covering themselves with glory ;’’ but we seldom hear of 
their covering themselves from the fire of the enemy. Yet doubtiess any man 
who has seen much service has observed more of fear than of courage—witness 
the difficulty often experienced in getting men from under cover into an exposed 
situation. What stooping, and bobbing, and running back! Indeed I have seen 
a great deal more to make me ashamed of my species than proud of it. Indi- 
vidaals may be found, certainly, in whom fear seems scarcely to exist ; but in 
bodies it is always very apparent. It is not, however, your harebyained fellow 
who is the most courageous. I have observed that those who have the least 
thought of danger generally display the most fear when the danger comes upon 
them. ‘That man is the best prepared to do his duty who has given the subject 
the most thought; and I myself have found that the actual presence of danger 
was less distressing than the anticipation of it. 

COMPARATIVE MERITS OF GENERAL GO AND GENERAL LET-US-Go! 

Nor are personal and moral courage very frequently combined. Your sabreur, 
who will face any man, often wants the courage and determination to encounter 
difficulties, and is frequently what is termed a weak man. The French describe 
two kinds of generals by the names of General Allez and General Allons. Now 
I like to see these two combined ; but in general, if any thing, the ad/ez should 
preponderate. Your man of great personal courage is too often a croaker, and 
in reverses is too much disposed to despair. 

{His change of life, from military to civil habits, is opened in this way—that 
which is best in it being that which is truest. ] 

“T have often laughed at the humour of that man, who, for some time after 


he had quitted the army, desired his servant to cali him every morning at the 


usual hour of drill, that he might have the satisfaction of damning all bugles, 
drills, and commanding officers, and then turning round costly in his bed to take 
his morning nap. There was true philosophy in this—in comparing his present 
state with something which he knew to be worse. In general, we are tov apt to 
pursue the opposite course, and to draw our comparisons from those situations 
of life which we think are happier than our own. ‘The man who has always his 
nose in the air must often stumble: to move smoothly in the path of life, we 
should rather cast our eyes below. 

“* Now, though I did not actually follow the example of the above-mentioned 


facetious demisoldé, yet 1 must confess, on doffing the red coat, I did, on waking | 
of amorning, feel somewhat as [ had done when, inan Indian camp, my ears 


were regaled with the sound of the reveil/ée instead of the général, or, to use a 
more homely simile, like a school-boy of a Sunday morning. Im short, for the 
first time in my life, I felt that I was my own master. 


“To settle down quietly was, of course, my first thought; but where? was 
There 
was too much of the din of life in that, and every second face [ met was some 
I was, besides, extremely fond 


the question. ‘To live in a town would not be settling down quietly. 


fellow-actor’s in the scenes I had just quitted. 


of field-sports, and my wife (bless my soul, [ almost forgot her casting vote !) 
was always partial to a country life. 


which I knew about as much as the man in the moon), as well as to bargain 


for the rent, I was told that I might take possession of the premises on Lady- 
The Lord’s-day I | 
knew well enough, though I had spent ten years in a heathen-land ; but I could 
Then there was 
old Lady-day and new Lady-day ; whichdid I choose to enter upon! Oh! the 


day. Lady-day! thought I; what the devil's Lady-day ? 
not, forthe life of me, make out what Lady-day meant. 


young lady, by all means. 


Amongst the sketches in the author’s” Village,” there are one or two, clever- | 
ly conceived, of a set of people whom he appropriately calls Now-a-daysers.— 
These are persons who constantly refer for models of perfection to the past, 
We will take 


and who think that nothing can be right that is done now-a-days. 
one of these. 
MRS. KITTY CROSSLY. 


known in her family by the name of Aunt Kitty, was another of your Now-a- | 
If it were not for the laugh she afforded people, there would have 
She was, I understood. gay and fond of dress in her 
youth; but since she had ceased to nourish any hopes of matrimony, she had 
continued in a state of stagnation in every respect except her temper, which had 
only turned the sourer for keeping; so that she had become an absolute rennet 
She was constantly reading lectures on the superiority of the 
“ Now-a-days the servants were saucy, the girls 
s The consequence of alli 
this was, that she was neither respected fer her age, nor esteemed for the good 


daysers. 
been no living with her. 


in the family. 
young people in her days. 
over-tanght and forward, and the boys too boyish. 


jualities she possessed. 


The only iustance in which she appeared quite at home—except in scolding 


the maids—was when she expected the visit ef some beau or belle of the old 
school. You could guess at this by the dress she came down in of a morning, 


and by the unusual smile which bedecked her countenance, like sunshine on a 

To see these old people mect was the most ridiculous thing 
} * , .] tT P | 

For a time they appeared beings of another sphere. The long- 


Stilton cheese. 
imaginable. 
hidden light seemed suddenly to open on them. ‘The frost of fifty winters seeimn- 
ed to thaw as if from the glow of each other's countenance. Their dormant sym- 
pathies roused from their torpor, as the senses of a hoa-constrictor at the ap- 
proach of his half-yearly repast. ‘They sidled towards each other, and threw 
themselves into all the formalities of the old school by a kind of instinctive pro- 
cess. They sprung back as it were into youth and the last century ; and, if you 


might jadge by their manner and conversation, the past was as fresh to them as 


the odour of a newly opened jar of pof-pourrt. Their tongues rattled ; their eyes 
glistened: and they seemed, for a period, to brighten up into their meridian 
splendour ; till a reluctant adieu saw them sink from each other's sight, with the 
same feelings that our northern navigator views the last rays of a polar sun, as 


he takes his departure for a three months’ night 
Nor is this now-a-dayism confined to age. 


I . 7 . } stahilite 
hey possess all the prejudice of years without their respectability. 


umes in which they live. 
and the principles they support. 


shoals of bigotry and error! 
Defend me from your now-a-daysers of all descriptions 

fuming through life, like a cart-wheel without grease 

‘its up-hill course. 





—but will not suffer a new ideato find its way in. 
I venerate respectable old age. 


notions and opinions, grown stiff with the rust of years; but I have no patience 


With that cynical absurdity which rails at every thing new, only because it is new, 


én! will have it that every change must be for the worse 


, ‘ mm > P see? it: 
With one sketch more we must conclude. There ia a little too much of it; 











but it paints a very tragical distress, which is, doubtless, often realized in the 
regions of Grub-street, and which will, as well as any passage we can find in 
these volumes, exhibit appropriate! y the tone of the author’s taste. 


; THE HEN-PECKED AUTHOR. 

More miserable still than Coney was a poor author in our neighbourhood.— 
It was his misfortune to be wedded to a shrew, by whom he was most grievously 
hen-pecked. A wife, they say, should be taken down in her wedding shues; but | 
Mr. Quill having failed to do so, his had become his betler half in earnest.— 
| Now, this is, perhaps, the greatest evil that can befal an author; and it was par- 

ticularly so to him; for Mrs. Quill was one of those matter-of-fact persons who 
are the very upas-trees to genius. She was so averse to his occupation, that it 
was only by stealth that he was enabled to commit to paper the fruit of his medi- 
tations. The answer to his remonstrances against such treatinent always was. 
Ww hat good is tocome of all this nonsense!”” To attempt to reason her out 

of her ignorant prejudices was downright folly. The door of her understanding 
seemed closed against any thing like argument. As well might the beggar ex- 
pect relief after the door had been shut against him by the thrifty housewife, as 
he to be listened to when once she had given her opinion. 
If he sat down to write, she was sure to find some cause for interrupting him. 
He was to gO on some message or other: he must surrender the pen, and drop 
the thread of his subject, to submit his hands to serve as a spindle while she un- 
ravelled some miles of cotton twist; and have, at the saine time, his thoughts 
; 
| 
| 


diverted, and his patience exhausted, by a lecture on the comparative merits of 
brewn and white soap, or some equally interesting topic; or he must, forsooth, 
prostitute his talents, and waste his time, in drawing out an estimate of the dif- 
ference of expense between finding the maids in tea and sugar, or giving them 
a guinea in lieu. It was washing week perhaps, and he must walk out with 
the children, or have a legion of noisy brats quartered on him for the day. The 
cook, too, wanted some peas for dinner, aud he must gather them; or Mrs 
Quill wanted something from the market-town, and he must drive her in the 
pony chaise. All this, to an author who had his head brimful of noble ideas, 
which he panted to commit to paper, was purgatory itself. 

Suppose, however, that it was not washing week, and that poor Quill had seen 
his rib—rib, didI say? Surely the order of creation must in such cases have 
been reversed—well, suppose he had seen his wife (for that word does not imply 
any thing like subjection), or, if that won't do, his mistress, busily engaged in 
some domestic operation, or quietly employed in scolding the maids—a job in 
which, being congenial to her disposition, she evinced the utmost sang froid, and 
which once begun, did not readily end—that, taking advantage of this diversion 
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nity and natural refinement, Lord Townley could hardly lose the least of his 
moral graces. The least even of his external ones was scarcely missing. The 
perfect ease, the unaffected grace, the polished manner that rendered this por- 
traiture of refined character one of the most enchanting we ever witnessed, 
were not more marked, ner were they less, than the masterly art with which the 
stronger emotions of the character were gradually brought into play: the flexi- 
bility of power with which they were subdued and harmonized ; and the inimita- 
ble beauty of their struggle for mastery in the closing scene. 

Dr. Beattie’s ‘ Scotland illustrated :’—A very attractive specimen of this class 
of pictorial publications is lying before us, and recommending, by its artful and 
imitative representations, some of the most charming pages in the book of nature 
as displayed in Scotland, or, in plainer words, some of the most delightfal portions 
of Scottish scenery. 

The University of Leyden has sustained another severe loss by the decease’ 
of Henry Arendt Hamaker, Professor of the Oriental Languages, who died » 
few days since in his forty-sixth year. 

The conferences at Toplitz have terminated. Immediately on their conclusion 
the Sovereigns took their departure for Prague, where it was expected they would 
remain for several days. So ends this meeting of Monarchs ; a meeting which, 
to all appearance, has been uninterrupted by political discordance, which seems 
to have ended as harmoniously, and which has at least afforded a grand popular 
holiday. The subjects to which the attention of the Royal diplomatists had been 
directed during the discussion can only at present be guessed at; there is little: 
doubt however, that the affairs of Spain, the settlement of Belgium, and the ap- 
proaching marriage of the young Queen of Portugal with the Prince of Saxe 
Coburg, the nephew of the King of the Belgians, were among the most prominent 
features of the conference. 

The news from France comprises an account of the discovery of another in- 
tended plot for the assassination of Louis-Philippe. ‘This is scarcely to be 
wondered at. A machine so monstrous in its character as the “ Infernal” one, 
| was sure to suggest imitation, or to lead to the conception of some act of horror 
| that would not otherwise have been meditated. It was hoped that the King’s 

journey to and from Fontainbleau, would have furnished an opportunity of putting 
this new scheme of assassination into practice, but it has exploded in time to 


save all but its originators ; several of whom, or persons so suspected, have been 
arrested. 





From the seat of war in Spain the news of the week appears, on the whole, to 
be somewhat favourable to the cause of the Carlists. It is manifest that they 











in his favour, he had seated himself snugly down to some favourite work. Well, | are concentrating their forces, and, though by very slow and almost imperceptible 
just as he has got to some interesting passage, and that his pen begins to move in | degrees, advancing at the same time ; while, without coming to close engagement, 
unison with his rapidly-conceived ideas, in bounces his better half with a pon- | without experiencing a defeat—for in the occasivnal skirmishes between the 
derous bundle under her arm, and with the well-known exclamation of, “ at your | patties neither appears to suffer any loss heavy enough to weigh anything in the 


So down to the country we must go. A 
visit to the parents of my wife, who lived ina fine hunting county, decided the 
thing ; and forthwith I set about looking for a box in their neighbourhood. This 
I was not long in discovering : and after having set a country friend to make all 
the necessary inquiries about taxes, poor-rates, highway levies, &c. &c. (of 


There are, I lament to say, some 
on whose young heads a scion of the last century appears to have been gratted. 
i Even in 
the councils of the nation there are some, who, notwithstanding their talents, 
prove by their opposition to every thing liberal, how ill they are suited to the 
But let these sink with the doctrines they advocate 
Honour to those enlightened statesmen, who, 
insead of anchoring the vessel of the state In the streams of time, wisely take 
the serving tide, spread her sails to the favouring gale, and leave far behind the 


They go grating and | 
the very drags of society 
The passage to their understandings closes, as 1 were, 
/ ' f rod k hey bore you ugt 
With a valve, which lets out all they know—and God knows they hore you enough 


I am not above profiting by its experience.— 
. i. of ses for preconc - 
l can pity its natural infirmities, and I can make allowances for preconceive j 


| nonsense again, Mr. Quill!’ sweeps all the noble plans which he had been cutting 
out for the good of the nation off the table, to make room for the calicos which 
she was going to cut out for the brats. Should the poor man have songht refuge 
from some Gothic inroad in a bed-room (for his dressing-room had long been 
converted into a stere-room), he was quickly unkennelled by some Vandal of a 
| housemaid—for Mrs. Quill, like most scolds, was most insufferably cleanly in her 
house—and compelled again to break covert. 

On one occasion he had gone to London on some business of his wife’s and 
had taken that opportunity of bargaining with a bookseller for the publication of 
a work, which, fromthe difficulties he laboured under, must have cost him a 
world of trouble and enxiety to compose. What, then, was his horror and aston- 
ishment to find on his return that his wife had got hold of the MS. and cut itup! 
Ay, cut itup! and that before it was published; had she cut it up afterwards, it 
would have been but fair criticism, whether she had read it or not; andcut it up 
into what do you suppose, reader? Into coverings for jam pots! ‘This was more 
than flesh and blood could bear. In fact it produced such a fracas as almost to 
end in a separation. It might have been well for the world had it been so, for 
poor Quill was unquestionably a genius; but unhappily the little property they 
possessed came with his wife, and was so settled that, had they parted, he must 
| have depended entirely on his brains for subsistence ; and he was not suflicieutly 


convinced of their provisional powers to trust to their resources. 
* * * * * * 


| 
} 


His very children were set in array against him. The chickens, as wellas the 
hen, had alla peck at himin turn. ‘The baby might tear his papers with impunity, 
| and the elder ones might pull them about or spill the ink over his writing : while 
| a page of ** Pa’s nonsense” was, at any time, a trophy worthy of being exchanged 
for a sugar plum. 
| Once, when the pvor man had smuggled a quire of foolscap into the house, it 
caught his wife’s eye. 
fool’s head, I suppose !” 


the side of her vanity, by praising her wit 


| his literary pursuits, which he was compelled to carry on in the old way, in hole 
and corners, and by sly opportunities. 
—f>— 


SUNIIMNATY. 


scale of victory—the Queen’s Generals are not less manifestly adopting the 
retreating system. The reports of the serious defeats which Don Carlos had 
last week sustained, turn out to be inventions, and the victories imaginary; while 
| Similar rumours are frora time to time received of successes gained by the Carlists 
| over an enemy who has never been within the reach of danger. The Queen's 
| cause, however, unconnected with the military movements in favour of it, still 
| Wears a brightening aspect. Several of the juntas have given in their adhesion 
| to the new Government. 
! 





and satisfactory provision had been made by law in the island of Barbadoes, for 
| giving effect to the Act of Parliament for the abolition of slavery.—Oct. 17. 


The inhabitants of Plymouth and adjacent towns have presented a numerously 
signed address to Lord John Russell, in reply to which bis Lordship observes :— 
| ** L earnestly recommend you to look for the triumph of farther measures of re- 
| form, rather to the effect of public opinion, enlightened and matured by knowledge 
| and discussion, than to organic changes, which cannot be proposed without 
| causing division, nor carried without risk of convulsion, and which, even if car- 
ried, would be of very dubious benefit indeed to the popular cause, but of un- 
| questionable danger to the monarchy. 





| Mr. — once asked Kean whether he would rather act to a hundred critics, 

| all accustomed to sit in judgment upon acting, or to a mixed assemblage of 500 

| people. Kean’s reply was—*: Give me the numbers.” And he was right ; for 
it is safer to trust to the general sympathy, than to the penurious charity of pro 
fessed critics, or the fantastic humours of particular men. 


| Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., is gone on a cruise inthe Mediterranean, in his beau- 
| tiful yacht, the Lady of Kilda. 


| ‘The Pope has ordered the celebration of a T’e Deum inthe Church of St. 


“Ho! bo! Mr Quill, that foolscap is to be filled by your ; Louis of France, at Rome, for the preservation of the life of his Majesty Louis 
This was a hard hit, and one which he did not expect | Philip. 
| from that quarter; but he thought to turn it to account; so he attacked her on | 


Downing street, Oct. 12.—The King has been pleased to appoint Major-Gene- 


But it would not do: he found her | ral Middiemore to be Governor of the Island of St. Helena. 
impenetrable to flattery on that point. The bon mot had escaped her almost in- 


voluntarily, and she was scarcely conscious that she had said any thing out of the 
common way. Since then, poor Quill has given up all attempts to reconcile her to | ty 
| , 


Crown Office, Oct. 13.—Members teturned to serve in this present Parliament 
—County of Waterford ; William Villiers Stuart, of Dromana, in the said coun- 
Esq., in the room of Patrick Power, Esq., deceased—Borough of Dungar- 


8 | van: Michael O'Loghlen, Esq. 


| 


The Order of the Garter, recently conferred by the King on Prince George of 
Cambridge, was worn by the young Prince, for the first time, on Monday even- 
| ing, when his Roya! Highness accompanied her Majesty to Drury Lane theatre. 
| ‘The Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 42nd Royal Highlanders has become vacant 


M. Thiers, during his stay at Lille, purchased several antique beds, cabinets, | by the death of the Hon. Sir Charles Gordon, brother to the Earl of 


Aberdeen 
e > . | ‘ P , 
and coffers, ornamented with carved work of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- | at Geneva, on the 30th ult. 


| turies ; articles which, from the revival of the taste for them, have become very | Th . ; 
’ : Ang ‘ 1e sword voted by the Belgian Chi 2 ativ 
rare in Paris, and which he intends to be used as models at the Ecole de Sculp- | Gérard. afte . y gian Chamber of Representatives to Marshal 


ture. 


The Rev. Thomas Myers, M. A,, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 


| elected Head Master of the Royal Naval School. 


Sir Charles was in his 40th year, and unmarried, 


( r the capture of the citadel of Antwerp, has just been completed. It 
| is a most splendid work of art, highly creditable to the taste of Mr. Folville, of 
Liege, to whom its execution was entrusted. The hilt is of massive gold, orna- 


| mented with pals, having on one side the initials of the Marshal, in diamonds, 


| 


| The Fancy Fair and Bazaar, held last week in the Assembly Rooms, at St. | surmounted by five stars. ‘The ground is of lapis lazuli, and the pommel repre- 
Albans, produced a sum amounting to £500, (after deducting all expenses,) in | sents the head of Minerva, surrounded by serpents, as emblematic of war, wis- 
aid of the subscription raised for renovating and restoring the abbey. Among | dom and prudence. 


In front is the citadel of Antwerp, inthe most delicate 


the ladies who officiated were, the Countess of Verulam, Viscountess Cowper. | chased work, and on the reverse is the head of a horse, the emblem of ardour and 


Lady Dimsdale. Mrs. Fitzmoore, Kender, Blagg, Nicholson, &c. The shops | courage. 


were hamisomely decorated and arranged, and the visitors, it was computed, 
amounted to upwards of 1,000. 
| The King of Prussia has lately sent to Prince Paskewitsch a sword enriched 
with diamonds, as a token of the high esteem in which he holds his military 
talents. 


Accounts have just been received of the loss of his Majesty’s frigate Chal- 
lenger, which was wrecked on the coast of Chili, on May 13th. 


named 4rordon, and one seaman. 


There is a dispute at present between General Sebastiani and Marshal Soult, 
for the place of Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. The Ambassador 
is on the spot, but before the Marshal St. Amand, he received a formal promise ; 


| and it is on account of this promise, that the hero of ‘Toulouse has repressed his | 
resentment at the affair so awkwardly conducted by M. de Montalivet.—Morn- | 


Id 
a. 


ing Hera! t 

A violent hurricane was experienced at Messina, on the 19th ult., which was 
followed by an inundation, causing the loss of several lives, and considerable da- 
mage to the town and surrounding countries. 

Several workmen are at present employed in preparing a new hall in the Mu- 
seum of the Mint, in Paris. for the reception of all the coins, moulds, medals, 
é&c., which were cast during the reign of Napoleon. The bust of the Emperor, 
in white marble, has already been placed in the hall, on the door of which is in- 
scribed * Hall of Napoleon.” This addition to the Museum will very shortly be 
open to the public. 

The French lotteries are to be discontinued at the end of the present year. 
The offices at Valenciennes have already been closed. 


It appears from the provincial papers that the Tercentenary Celebration of the | 


, Printing of the Bible was very generally observed in the churches and chapels 
throughout the country. 

It is announced to be the ixtention of Government to garrison the island of 
St. Helena with troops of the line. The non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the St. Helena corps, which compose its present garrison, will be absorbed 
into the regiment of infantry, the officers of these curps being placed on half 
pay. from whence such individuals of them as may wish it will be brought on 
full pay into the regiments of infantry. By this arrangement a great public 
saving of expense will be made in the reduction of the St. Helena corps. 

The Revenue.—By the returns of the Revenue for the quarter ended on Sa- 
turdav last, there appears, upon a comparison of the present financial year with 
the last, a deficiency of income to the amount of £1,084,600 against the for- 
mer: whilst on the two quarters. ending respectively the 10th of October 1834 
and 1835, there appears an increase of receipts in favour of the latter to the 
amount of £344,222. The dissimilarity of produce of the two first years is 
occasioned by the reduction of the assessed taxes, under which head there is ap- 


parent a defalcation of £992,193 upon the year, and £153,594 upon the quar- | 


ter, making together £1,145,792. In other respects the account of the twe 

years and quarters are nearly alike. The amount of Exchequer bills required 
for the service of the quarter is estimated at £4,016,186. 

The Provoked Husband was excellently played lately at Drury Lane. The 

| chief novelty and charm of the revival was Mr. Macready’s first appearance as 

Lord Townley. In the hands of an actor who numbers among his great quali- 


| ties extreme sensibility, exquisite tenderness and delicacy, with unstudied dig- j 
‘ 


The whole of | 
the officers and ship’s company were saved, with the exception of a Midshipman | 


‘The bow is composed of the winged goddess of Victory. The guard, 
| surmounted by two lions, represents Belgium adding palms and a wreath to 
| French trophies, surmounted by the Gallic cock, over which is the inscription, 
| Loi du 10 Février au Maréchal Gérard.’ On the scabbard, which is also of 
| gold, is a shield, on which are engraved the several battles in which the Marshal 
j has gained renown—namely, Valentia, Goldberg, Montereau, Ligny. This 
( Inscription is surmounted by an eagle. Under the Gallic cock is the word 
* Anvers.” Beneath these are the ensigns, designating the engineers, infantry, 
and cavalry of anarmny. ‘The blade is of gold and polished steel. 

The following has been published as the answer made by the Sultan to Lord 
Dorham’s address, at the audience on the 15th ult:—*T am delighted with the 
sentiments you have expressed in the name of his Britannic Majesty, as well as 
with your own presence in the capital of my empire. It is to me an additional 
proof of the friendship entertained by the Government of his Britannic Majesty 
towards the Sublime Porte, and I fully appreciate the mark of consideration on 
the part of your Sovereign afforded by the long detour you have made in your 
| way to St. Petersburgh.” 

It is reported in the military circles, that the long looked-for brevet promotion 

will take place immediately after the assembling of Parliament.—Court Journal. 

| Count Pac, a Pole of distinction, who served under Napoleon in all the cam- 

| paigns of the Empire, aud had attained the rank of General of Division, recently 

died at an inn at Smyrna. He travelled under an assumed name, and was only 
recognised by the inventory of his papers. 


| LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


{ The favourite colours for walking dress are green and puce. 


Cashmere and 
| merino are occasionally seen ; but, excepting the varieties of pattern and colour, 


there is no novelty in any of those materials which the French rank in the list of 

éloffes de laine. We have observed some beautiful cashmcrienne embroidered in 

| silk, figured poult de soie, and foulard satine in new and elegant patterns, consist- 
ing of sprigs and richly shaded checks and stripes. 

Caps, which were lately worn high in the crowns, are now quite low. The 
trimming is rather wide round the face, with bows of coloured ribands inter:min- 
gled with it. These caps are worn very backward on the head. 

Open dresses or pelisses of silk, fastened up on one side with bows of silk or 
riband, are more worn than any other form of dress. ‘I'o the bows may be add- 
ed buttons and various ornaments in passementerie. Pelerines are not unfre- 

| quently cut out in dents de loup, and from the point of each is suspended a small! 
| tassel. Waist buckles, which were fora time laid aside, have re-appearedc 
| Sashes with long ends are not inadmissible in walking costume. ; 

The aprons worn in morning dress are no longer composed of foulard, moire, 
| or silk, which has the appearance of having been cut from the piece. The most 
| fashionable aprons are of black, lilac, or green poult de sote, richly embroidered 
| in coloured silk. A novel mode of ornamenting dress aprons has just been 
introduced. It consists of narrow coloured braiding, sewed in various fanciful 
patterns. 

We subjoin an enumeration of a few of the most admired materials for dresses 
which have just appeared in Paris. 
| Reps Trianon :-—A beautiful article adapted to full dress. It consists of white 
satin foliage on a ground of dark reps. 

Velours Medicis :—A more rich material than the above, the white pattern 
| being on a ground of Valours espirué, and producing an effect which calls up 
recullections of the splendour of the Court of Versailles. 

Feuille des Indes :—Somewhat resembling the Velour# Medicis. The pattern 


The Gazette of last night contains an Order in Council declaring that adequate 
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consists of an elegant leaf, in bright relief on a dark ground. It may be had in 
every variety of colour, and is peculiarly appropriate to full dress. 

Satin Gabrielle :—A superb material,.figured in various colours; the pattern 
being flowers ona rich dark ground. 
Satin Rachele :—A magnificent texture, falling in broad and massive folus, 


| Lady Aylmer, came passengers in her, accompanied by Col. Craig, Capt. Doyle, 
' (hoth of his personal Staff), and Lieut. Elliott, of the 79th Regt. The President, 

50, with Sir George Cockburn’s flag, and the Forte, 46, Commodore Pell, were 
| lying at Quebec, and would quit for Bermuda in a few days after the sailing of 
‘the Pique. Sir George and the Commodore, with the Hon. Capt. Rous and Sir 


similar to the draperies worn by the fair daughters of Israel in the pictures of | Charles Grey, and parties of the officers from each of the frigates, paid a visit to 


the old masters. —Oct. 20. 


J. H. Mandeville, Esq., who has beeu appointed to succeed Mr. Hamilton, as | 


the Chargé d’Affaires from this country tothe Government of Buenos Ayres, 
will take passage in the Harrier sloop-of-war, early in the ensuing month. 

The Drama.—The repetition of Macready’s Hamlet has this week been de- 
manded—we hope that it will be acted again and again. We warn the ad- 
mirers of the drama, the venerators of Shakspeare, how they pass by this 
extraordinary performance as something which they have already seen, or the 
degree of excellence of which they can estimate for themselves by a general 
acquaintance with Mr. Macready’s style of acting—whose severity they may 
fancy to be i!] suited to the suavity of Hamlet. Again we warn them of their 
error—those who have heretofore seen him in Hamlet, and those who have not. 
His performance, we are assured, of three years ago, bears no comparison with 
‘his present delineation of the character. Of this we fee! convinced, that nothing 
more perfect than his Hamlet, as it is now to be seen, ever shed lustre upon the 
atage.or filled the human heart with the milk ofhuman kindness. Had Macready ap- 
peared last week for the first time in London, and had he so plucked out the 
mmystery of this exquisite character, he would have “ drowned the stage with 

* tears ’—he would have “ taken the town by storm,” and all London would ere 
this have been journeying Drary-ward to gaze upon the new meteor. No 
brighter one ever shone there. ‘This is the moment when the real friends of the 
drama should sustain this admirable actor in his Macbeths and Hamlets. With 
their cordial help, he wiil prevent the whole fabric, tottering as it is, from fall 
ing; if his endeavours be unaided, or not encouraged enthusiastically, adieu to 
Shakspeare ; for his statues, not his characters, will alone be seen, ** poor dumb 
mouths,” mocking us in our theatres.— London paper. 

Covent Garden theatre, it is calculated, will hold about £450 nightly, at the 
reduced prices. 

Paul Clifford, with music by Mr. Blewitt, is to be the first novelty at Covent 
Garden. The piece is adapted by the stock workman, Mr. Fitzball. 

An Imperial Surprise. —The Emperor of Russia at Vienna.—The Autocrat, 
about a week ago, dropped one day, as if from the clouds, upon the good people 
of the Ausrtian capital, throwing, by his unexpected apparition, the Russian 
Legation into the greatest fright, and the Austrian Court into no inconsiderable 
embarrassment. His smoking horses brought the carriage up to the door of the 
hotel! of the Embassy, but no bustle met his arrival, and for a considerable time 
even the bells, which were set ringing with fury by the postboys, remained un- 
answered. The fact was, that as no notice had been given of the Emperor's in- 
tentions of visiting Vienna, and it was even known that his post-horses at Prague 
chad been ordered for quite a different direction (such is the custom), no prepara- 
tiens had been made for his reception. The unfortunate Attachés were mostly 
in the country, amusing themselves, and even the Chancellerie of Russia was 
for the nonce all but a desert. It happened, however, by some lucky accident, 
that two remained behind, the Prince Gortschakoff, Councillor, and M. Kon- 
driaffsky, Secretary of Legation, who did their best to give the Emperor a recep- 

- tion. Nichvlas, however, is good-humoared—he appeared to enjoy the surprise, 
overlooked a!l want of form, and made the best of his way to the first dressing- 
room which he found open. There he ordered his baggage to be unpacked, and, 


after despatching a messenger to Schcenbrun to announce his arrival to the em- | 


press dowager, began to dress for his visit to the Palace. But the people at 
the latter place were as much taken by surprise as the more humble hangers-on 
of the embassy. The emperor Ferdinand had not yet arrived from Prague, 
though he left it before the Autocrat, for his journey was rather retarded by the 
indisposition of the empress ; -and as Austrian et:quelfe has no resource in such 
unlooked-for cases, the marshallers of the courtly ceremonies knew not which 
way toturn. Expresses were despatched to the Emperor Ferdinand to hasten 


his return to the capital ; but it was hopeless to expect it, as the Autocrat had | 


declared that he could not wait beyond the sar-e night or the next morning. <A 
reception was, however, got up—the Archdukes Louis and Ferdinand, and such 
others as were in the way, were marshailed; the manner of the Dowager Em- 
press was impressive, and tue ceremony passed off well. 

Rumour says that there is a complete schism between Lord Brougham and 
the Ministers, which willbe disclosed soon after Parliament assembles 

There are three candidates in the field for the American President’s Chair— 
Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Hugh L. White (the Judge), of Irish descent, and Mr. 
Webster. 

Major-General Middlemore left town for Portsmouth on ‘Tuesday, to embark 
om board a frigate, to proceed ta assume the Governorship of St. Helena. 

By a recent regulation of the Admiralty no Mate or Midshipman is to be 
deemed qualified for the rank of Lieutenant till he can show, by examination at 
the Royal Naval College that he understands practically the use of the sextant 

The Armagh Magistrates have refused to grant a license to carry arms to a 
person uamed Bulla, on the ground that he is an Orangeman. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who, with his daughters, 1s at present residing at 
Aberystwith, has given 500 guireas towards the completion of the breakwater 
forming at that place. 

Viceregal Tour in the North.—Their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Countess of Mulgrave left the Viceregal Lodge this morning (Monday) about 
ten o’clock, ona tour through the counties of Down, Antrim, and Armagh. Their 
Excellencies were accompanied by the Hon. Captain Boyle and Captain Paget, 
Aides-de-Camp, and Lieut-Colonel Yorke, Private Secretary. 

The Hague, Oct. 20.--His Majesty's frigate the Maas, Capt. Arriens, having 
on board his Royal Highness Prince William Frederick Henry, arrived yesterday, 
the 19th, in the Texel. The young Prince is in very good health. 

War-COfice, October 16.—Memorandum: The h.p. of the undermentioned 


Officers has been cancelled from the 13th instant inclusive, they having received | 


commuted allowances for their commission :—Lieut. 5. Beachcroft, h.p. 14th 
Ft: Paymaster R. Bloomfield, h.p. 25th Light Drag —Commission signed by 


the Lord-Lt. of the County of Surrey : Surrey Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry—-J. | 


0. Oinmanney, Gent. to be Cornet v. Best, prom.—Commission signed by the 
Lord-Lieut. of the West Riding of the Couaty of York: Soathern West Rid- 
ing Reet. of Yeomanry Cavalry—J. D. Holland, Esq. to be Capt. v. Gossip, res 


War- Office Oct 16.—Royal Regt. of Horse-Guards, T. B. Proctor, Gent. to be | 


Cornet by purch. v. Buch, whoret. ; 4th Regt. Light Drag , Cornet A. Low, from 
the 17th Light Drag., to be Cornet v. Lyon, dec. ; 7th Light Drag., Serj.-Maj. 
—Bishop, from the 16th Light Drag., Ridingmaster, to have the rank of Cornet, 


without pay, v. Phillips, prom. in the Royal Artilery ; 5th Ft. Ens. A. E. Mac- | 


donough to be Lieut. by purch. v. Giffard, prom 
by purch. v. Macdonough : 25th, Capt. W. J. D’Urban to be Maj. by purch. v. 
Priestly, who ret. ; Lieut. J. G. Slacke to be Capt. by purch. v. D’Urban; Ens. 
C. R. Knight to be Lieut. by purch. v. Slacke ; C. C. Brooke, Gent. to be Ens. 
by purch. v. Knight; 38th, Ens. J. Donald, froin h.-p. 89th, to be Ens., repaying 
the diff., v. Brannan, app. Quartermaster 60th ; 40th, Brevet Major J. H. Barnett 


: T. Place, Gent. to be Ens. 


to be Maj. without purch. v. Turton, dec. ; Licut. J. Curtin to be Capt. v. Bar- | 


nett; 50th, Staff-Assist.-Surg.G Gulliver to oe Assist.-Surg. v. M’Gregor, 
dec. ; 64th, Ens. W. Forbes to be Lieut. without purch. v. Woodyeare, dec., 
Aug. 11; W.H. Lys, Gent. to be Ens. v. Forbes ; 67th, R.C. D. Home, Gent. 
to be Ens. by purch. v. I’t. whoret. ; 76th, Lieut. S. C. Hilton to be Capt. by 
parch. v. Boyd, who ret. ; Ens. C. Wiuter to be Licut. by purch. v. Hilton; 
L,.O Brien, Gent. to be Ens. by purch. v. Winter.—Hospital Staff: to be Assist.- 
Surgs. to the Forces—Assist.-Surg. M. Nugent, from the 95th, v. Lawson, app. 
to the 87th; A. Anderson, M. D. v. Galliver, app. to the 50th.—{All the above 
are dated Oct. 16, except those otherwise mentioned. ] 


War-Office, Oct 23.—12th Lgt. Drags: Cor. W. H. Tottenham to be Lt. by | 


pur., v. St. George, who rets.; H. J. St. George, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. 
Tottenham.—9:h Ft: Lt. C. W. Crickitt. fromthe 38th Ft., to be Lt. without 
pur., v. Taverner, app. to the 82d Ft.—11th Do: Capt. Hon. G. W. Vaughan, 
from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. N. T. Christie, who exchs., rec. the diff.— 
2d Do: Maj. W. Middleton to be Lt.-Col. without pur., v. Sir C. Gerdon, dec. ; 
Capt. J. Macdougall to be Maj, v. Middleton; Lt. J. Leslie to be Capt., v 
Macdougall ; D. Cameron, Gent., to be Ens. without pur.—48th Do: Ens. R 
Phibbs to be Lt. by pur., v. Brown, who rets.; C. S. Boyle, Gent., to be Ens. 
by pur, v. Phibbs.—62d Do: Brev. Lt.-Col. G. Hillier to be Lt.-Col. without 
pur., v. J. Reed, dec.; Brev. Maj. G. Marshall, from the 82d F't., to be Maj., v. 
Hillier —74th Do: Lt. E. C. Ansell to be Capt., by pur., v. Binney, who rets. ; 
Ens. G. W. Ra 
Ens., by pur.. v. Raikes. —82d Do: Lt. T. G. Castieaux to be Capt., without 
pur., vice Marshall, prom. in the 62d Ft.; Lt. W. Taverner, from the 9th Ft., 
to be Lt., v. Castieauxy ; Ens. D. Watson to be Lt., by pur., v. Finniss, who 
rets.; J. P. B Puleston, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., vice Watson.—93d Do: Lt. 
F. A. Blachford to be Captain, by pur., v. O'Meara, who rets.; Ens. A. C. 
FitzJames to be Lt., by pur, v. Blachford ; Hon. W. B. Macdonald to be Ens., 
by pur., v. FitzJames.— Hospital Staff: G. M'Laren, M.D., to be Asst.-Surg. to 
the Forces, v. Dane, app. to the 90th Ft. 
—<j_— 
PERILOUS VOYAGE OF THE PIQUE FRIGATE 
Portsmouth, Oct. 17. 
Ihe Pique frigate, Hon. Captain Rous, arrived on Tuesday, from Quebec, 
which city she left on the 17th of September 
of the Canadas, recently appointed to the military command in Ireland, with 


kes to be Lt., by pur., v. Ansell; W.C. Morris, Gent. to be | 


Lord Aylmer, the late Governor | 


| the Falls of Niagara, and to Commodore Barrie’s establishment at Kingston. 
Two days prior to the Pique’s sailing a grand parting ball and snpper were given 
to Lord and Lady Aylmer, in the theatre, on which occasion the pit was boarded 
over, and not less than six hundred citizens, military and strangers, assembled 
together. It was unquestionably a splendid scene, and to the noble guests it 
must have been personally gratifying. ‘The frigates also raised a regatta, on 
| which occasion each ship was filled with visitors. ‘The officers and seamen of 
the Pique contended with local boats and those of the department, when great 
good humour and much amusement were predominant. Five days after the 


| taken that passage from the force of the southerly winds; and it is not a little 
singular that she entered the St. Lawrence through that unusual passage, on her 
way out with Lord Gosford, having been driven to the uorthward from the same 
cause. On the evening of the 22d the wind was on her quarter, and she was 
making rapid progress ; but the wind freshening about nine o'clock, the studding- 
sails were taken in, andthe courses hauled up. At half-past ten the fore-topsail 
was on the cap, and the men were lying out to reef the sail, when Capt. Rons 
(who was on the lee gangway) saw breakers close to the ship and ahead. The 
helm was instantly put down, and the ship readily answered it, but in doing so 
she struck with great violence on the rocks, and, except being lifted by the sea 
| as the waves came in, she was immovable. She was going about seven knots 
| at the time, and the weather was thick and foggy, and, though the ship was not 
| fifty yards from the rocky beach, the land was not discerned till day break. It 
| was about half ebb when she struck, but as the tides do not rise or fall much, 
| she continued to lift and strike, with the exception perhaps of an hour, until she 
| was hove off on the following morning at nine. Here the beauty of Captain 
| Symonds’ system was eminent, for had she been a common flat-floored ship she 
| would have bilged ; but as she is constructed, all the mischief was spent on her 
false keel and kelson On her first striking, the boats were got out, and the 
master sounded round her, and two or three anchors were got out astern; twenty 
guns were thrown overtoard, as was the most considerable part of her shot, and 
about 100 tons of fresh water were started and pumped up. The crew were 
very active, but such was the order observed, that they piped to breakfast as usual 
the next morning, and they had not been down more than a quarter of an hour 
when Capt. Rous found the ship move a little ; the cables astern had been hauled 
taught, the men were turned up, the capstans quickly manned, and she was hove 
| off with apparent ease, and subsequently was got into Ance au Loup, or Wolf’s 
, Cove, and by the next morning was put to rights, and went to sea. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the wind blowing fresh, a violent sea struck the rudder, some of 
the pintles and gudgeons of which must have been broken while thumping on 
the rocks, and tore it from the stern-post. Ina short time, however, a tempo- 
rary one on Captain Symonds’ plan was got ready, but it was found to strike so 
violently against the stern-post and counter, that it was cut away, and the car- 
penter soon made a second, on Pakenham’s plan, which was fixed, and the ship 
was steered by it for sume days, when that was obliged to be cut away, from the 
ragged state of the bottom and the copper having chafed and cut the guys which 
were led forwards. ‘The ship was now steered without a rudder for 1,400 miles, 
and when she rolled much, made more than three feet water an hour; and, from 
the time of her getting off the rocks until her arrival in this harbour, never less 
than twenty inches. On Sunday evening last, a N. N. W. wind had driven her 
over to the coast of France, but as an excellent reckoning had been kept of her 
longitude, they made the Casket lights (within a mile of where they were ex- 
pected to be seen), ten miles distant. At nine o'clock that night she came toan 
anchor in forty fathoms, with a good range of cable out; and on Monday morn- 
ing sent a vessel, which offered her assistance, into Guernsey, for any steamer 
that could be found. Soon after noon, however, the wind being southerly, she 
| weighed, and providentially reached St. Helen’s anchorage early on Monday 
| morning, steered only by a cable astern, with a gun-carriage attached to the end 
of it. Her signals for assistance were quickly answered from the dockyard, and 
| Mr. E. M. Hepburn, with three dock lighters, and the Admiral’s tender, went 
| immediately to her help. An attempt was made to tow her into harbour that 

morning, but the hawsers breaking, she brought up again before she reached 
| Spithead, and on Wednesday she was towed into harbour by the Brunswick, 
| Plymouth steamer, there being no Government steamer here. ‘The Pique saw 

only four I’rench brigs during her distress ; two of them passed her unheeded ; 
| the third, having hove to near her when the Pique leaked freely, and without a 
| rudder, it was determined to put Lord and Lady Aylmer, and the sick, with some 
| soldiers’ wives on board of her, she being bound to Bordeaux ; but on the car- 
| penter going on board to examine her, and finding her in as leaky and helpless a 

state as the Pique, they separated. The fourth vessel promptly rendered assist- 

ance, and towed round the Pique’s bead, so as to put her before the wind; she 

had then been laying some hours in the trough of the sea, and attempts had in 
| vain been made to get her into the position desired ; but no sooner had the brig 
| put her in that position than the Pique shot ahead, and thereby frustrated any 

further assistance from the brig, which could not keep way with her. ‘To be 

ready for the worst, the boats were made as sea-worthy as possible; a quantity 

of pork was cooked and coopered up in small casks, as were also bread, water, 

and spirits; and to ease the labouring of the ship, four additional guns were 

thrown overboard in the Atlantic. No words can describe the admirable con- 

duct of the crew during all this difficulty and danger; they worked hard and wil- 
| lingly ; they saw that promptitude only could preserve the ship and their lives, 

and they had confidence in their Officers. ‘The self-command of Captain Rous 








| 





| has, in fact, taken precisely that step which is best calculated 








throughout the whole was pre-eminent, and had such a moral influence over the |. * , 
| in Castile is repeated in our private letters, as well as an assurance that, on the 
| 16th instant, part of the troops of Andalusia had submitted to the Government. 


subordinates, that his orders were at once understood and obeyed—indeed the 
safety of the ship mainly depended upon the exercise of great coolness and deci- 
sion. She will be taken into dock on Monday, when the full extent of the injury 
she has sustained will be learnt. It will scarcely be believed that after the mil- 
| lions spent on our Dock yard this frigate could not be taken into duck yesterday 
| the want of depth of water.—Hampshire Telegraph. 
—-a 
wate Kutelligence. 
SPAIN. 
London October 18.—The intelligence from Spain is truly disasterous for the 


| 


favour of Don Carlos, as will be seen by the fullowing extract of a despatch for- 


; warded by General Guergue to the Minister of War, dated Head-quarters, Llers, 


| Oct. 7 :— 
“Excellent Sir,—I can now with safety assure your Excellency that nearly 


defend the cause of our beloved Munarch. Already have the different chiefs 
under their orders 15,000 well-armed men, well organised in battalions, and 
10,000 nen in guerillas. We are now in possession of the whole of the plain of 
Vich, extending five leagues in length and two leagues in width. 
3d and 6th of the present month, we have made ourselves masters of Baga, La 
Pabla, Tora, Guisona, and Calaf. 
Llusanes. Fegueras, sooner or latter, must fall into my hands. 
all that I have above stated, as well as that which I have previously sent you 
contirmed. 
Junquera, from whence I have established a line of Custom-Houses. 
tect your Excellency.” 

From Barcelona we also learn that the increase of the Carlists forces, now 
fill the whole province, and become bolder every day, as they find no effective 
opposition on the part of the Queen's partisans. In Arragon and Valencia they 


God pro- 


commit the greatest ravages with impunity, and in the vicinity of Tarragona | 
their numbers are now computed?at upwards of 1.500 men the greaterfpart armed. | 


The foreign intelligence of the week has no very striking interest ; and is, as 
regards the Peninsula, a mass of perplexity and confusion. But the Radical 


journals seem to exult upon Mendizabel having constructed what they call a 
ministry in Spain; but such a ministry is so poor and tottering a thing, that it is | 
What possible respect can the Spanish minis- | 


not likely to Jast out the month. 


| The remainder would, it was expected, follow their example. 


the | is tobe convoked: and, with a frankness worthy of a superi 
Pique left Quebec she reached the entrance of the straits of Belle Isle, having 


weeks after it had become known that he was Opposed to c intrust te 
the present Cortes the task of framing a new constitution mo Ban oe to ? 
quire the destruction of the Estatuto Real of men who held their power in io, 
of its provisions. The means devised, therefore, appear the most regular He 
convokes the Cortes for the especial purpose of deliberating on the necessit an 
conditions of a broader system of election, such as would enable the coanuy to 


| be more properly and fairly represented than the Estatuto Real law will allow it 


to be; and when the object in view has been obtained, the new Cortes are to be 
convoked, among other matters, for the purpose of discussing and fixing the bases 
of a constitution suitable to the wants of the country, and in conformity with 
the recent unanimous demands of the majority of the nation. M. Mendizabaj 
ne : 
real opinions of the nation. He issues an order for the epeuanaiiones ~ 
Cortes, at the same time explaining to the people for what objects that assembly 
| or mind, he states 
that when a new system of election shall call into existence another Cortes 
then the true Parliamentary era of Spain is to begin, and then, and net till then, 
the laws for the constitutional government of Spain are to be debated, and after 
due deliberation, passed. ‘Thus the nation has the whole case before them and 
will have full opportunity of expressing its sanction or disapprobation of his 
proposed schemes of administration, and may instruct its representatives jn the 
course which they wish them to pursue. By this mode of proceeding M. Men- 
dizabal shows a proper deference to the national pride, while he observes a strict 
constitutional principle of free government. 


LATER INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Josephine, from Liverpool. 

Liverpool, Oct. 283—Proposed Protestant Association-—A meeting is tobe held 
to-morrow, in the Amphitheatre, for the purpose of taking measures for the forma 
tion of a Protestant Association in this town ; when the superstition, the false. 
hood, and the corruption of the Church of Rome, with its present dangerous 
bearings as to the Church of England will no doubt be fully and ably enlarged 
upon, This is precisely what is wanted : for itis an undeniable though astound. 
ing fact, that perhaps three-fourthsof the people of Great Britain do not know 
what Popery is—three-fourths of the people of a Protestant country are ignorap: 
what they have protested against. 

The Greenland Fishery.—We reget to learn from the accounts received, tha 
the Greenland fisheries will prove nearly a total failure ; few ships averaging more 
than two fisheach. ‘This has caused a rapid advance in the prices of all qualities 
of oil in London. 


London, Oct. 27—City, Wednesday Evening—The Money Market has alto- 
gether assumed a more confident aspect to day, and the exchanges are anticipated 
by practical parties as likely to turn for some little time in favor of this country. 
Some sales have, however, been made in Exchequer Bills, and on large amounts 
the premium has declined to 14 13: on small it is at 13 15; on Indian Bonds 
the premium has declined to3l. Still itis understood that the Bank Directors 
will use their best exertions to maintain the steadiness of the circulating medium. 

In the Foreign Market there has not been any business of importance, but 
Spanish Bonds have rather improved. 

In Holland public opinion, since our last advices, appears to have wavered for 
a short time as tothe satisfactory nature of the King’s speech to the States- 
General at the opening of the session. It appears to be now doubted whether 
the address of the Second Chamber, in answer to that speech, will be in all re- 
spects an approving or flattering echo. 

All the accounts from the East concur in stating that the Sultan, now that he 
is relieved from uneasiness on the side of Albania, is preparing a great effort te 
recover all that he has lost from Mchemet Ali in Syria, and probably even to carry 
the war into Egypt itself. As pledges of success he is promised the direct sup- 
port of Russia, and the indirect aid and countenance of England and France, 
though one cannot very well understand the combination of interests which can 
place the two maritime powers by the side of the Autocrat in any struggle in the 
East. 

London, Oct. 29.—The Paris Morning Papers of Tuesday, and the Evening 
Papers dated yesterday, have arrived to us by express. ‘T'he prosecution of M. 
Sarrans, Editorof La Nouvelle Minerve, and of General Latapic, before the Cour 
d’Assises, on Monday, for a libel on the Duc de Broglie, occupies the principal 
portion of the Journals before us. The verdict of the Jury confirmed our anti- 
cipation. ‘The accused were found guilty. M. Sarrans was sentenced to 15 
days’ imprisonment anda fine of 2,000 francs. General Latapic to two months’ 
imprisonment and 2,000 francs fine. ‘The somewhat fade, but exceedingly 
sale, affair of Grand Vaux continues to absorb the attention of many of the Pari- 
sian Journalists ; acircumstance due, perhaps, to the indiscreet menaces of M. 
Vigier. 

It was clearly expressed by the Cour ’Assises, on the trial of M. Sarrans, that 
it had the power to prevent evidence being given of the truth of offensive allega- 
tions, and that it would exercise it. ‘Cheaffairs of Algiers began to cause consider- 
able uneasiness. The earliest accounts published were not favourable, but we 
understand that they by no means expressed the extent of the disasters that had 
occurred, or of the necessity for great reinfercements to enable the French to 
quit the walls of Algiers. It was reported that Gen. Latapie had been arrested. 

London, Oct. 29—The news from Spain received by this conveyance is 
strangely confused, inconclusive, and unsatisfactory. ‘The Moniteur published 
on ‘Tuesday a buletin,;which states that St. Sebastian is again blockaded by the 
Carlisjs, who appear to have profited of the departure from thence of E! Pastor. 
Gen. Cordova had followed Don Carlos into Alva, leaving a division on the Arga 
to watch over the works on the fortifications. 


The arrival of 6450 infantry and 800 cavalry of the Portuguese auxiliary troops 


It was on the 20th 


| that El. Pastor sailed from St. Sebastian for Bilboa. 


Queen’s cause, and clearly proves that the voice of the people predominates in | 


the whole of the province of Catalonia is prepared to take up arms in order to | 


Between the | 


Yesterday we laid siege to Pratz de | 
You will find 


We occupy with the greatest security the all-important point of La | 


On the 14th, fifty-one Carlist prisoners had been embarked on board the brig 

Timible, for the Havana, where they are to be employed in the public works. 
—~— 
ST. ANDREW’s SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 

This ancient and respectable Society, celebrated its anniversary at the City 

Hotel on Monday, and partook of a dinner prepared and served up in Jennings’ 
best style. ‘The toasts, songs and music, were such as to enliven the hearts 
of Scotians and their descendants, and the social and warming glass increased 
| the ** mirth and glee,”’ but to no censurable extent. 
Among the guests, were, the Mayor of the city, the Presidents of St. Nicho- 
| las, St. George, St. Patrick's, and the German Society ; the Hon. Mr. White, 
|a Delegate to Congress, from Florida, Colin Mitchell, Esq. Mr. St. Clair 
Clarke, from Washington, and other distinguished characters. 

At the preparatory meeting, the following gentlemen were elected the officers 

of the Society for the ensuing year 
HUGH MAXWELL, President. 
JOHN LANG, Ist Vice President. 
RICHARD IRVIN, 2d Vice President. 

John Gray, William H. Maxwell, Alexander Knox, Jr., William Scott, 
William Whitewright, Alexander Kevan, Managers. 

John J. Palmer, Treasurer. John Campbell, Secretary. 
Assistaut Secretary. Dr. John B. Stevenson, Physician. 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Brownlee, Chaplains. 

Committees. —William Stewart, Robert Dyson, Matthew C. Patterson, Da- 
| vid S. Kennedy, Standing. Charles Graham, James Hay, George Laurie, Com- 
‘mittee of Accounts. James Monroe, Andrew Mitchell, Committee of In- 

stalmert 

It will be seen by the Secretary’s Report, which we annex, that the Records 

of the Society were destroyed by fire in August last; but we are happy toadd, 

| that as far as practicable, every thing has been replaced by the unremitting exer- 
tions of the Secretary and senior Managers, to whom the Society owe a debt 
of obligation. 


Robert Gillespie, 
Rey. Andrew Stark, 


REPORT. 


In communicating to the Society the operations of the past year, the Secre- 


try have fora man who is little more than the accredited agent of the London | tary has an unpleasant duty to perform, in stating, that during a short absence 
and Paris stock-brokers; the mere deputy of the stock exchange of the two | from the city, in the month of August last, his Countingroom and Warehouse 
countries, and who is recommended principally by his pledges to fetch up the | were totally consumed by the destructive and memorable fire, which com- 


prices of their falling stock, and to pay a dividend as soon as he can extract the | 


money out of the heart's blood of the Spanish people! Every one sees that the 
| throne of the regent is mainly supported by the money-changers and traffickers 
inthe stock market of Europe. [t is this body which has hired large bands of 
foreign brigands to oppose Don Carlos, and has also contributed to fit out Colonel 


Evans, and the deluded men who have accompanied him, onan expedition utter- | 


ly unworthy of a great nation. It is not likely that such a minister, and such a 
cause, can succeed; which has nothing noble, nothing national, nothing mag- 
nanimous, to uphold it; but is based upon the low, sordid, and Jewish principle 
of converting a bid debt into a good one, and carried on for no other advantage 
than the devouring avarice of a set of gamblers, who would sacrifice oceans of 


blood and deliver up a whole people to the desolating scourge of intestine war, | 


jn order to make their stock, their scrip, their premiums, and their omniums, a 
jittle more lively in the market! 
From the Times. 
M. Mendizabal’s proceedings cannot be viewed otherwise than as those of a 
sound and enlightened, and therefore cautious, statesman. 


To go on with the | 
Estatuto Real would have been to seek the fate of previous administrations, with | &c. cannot yet be accurately ascertained, but it 
| this additional prospect, that anarchy wouid have reigned throughout Spain three | 
' 


menced in Fulton-street, on the morning of the 12th of that month, and extend- 
ed across Ann, to his premises in Nassau-street. { 

The trunk containing all the records, papers, and other property appertaining 
to the Secretary's office was unfortunately lost in that conflagration. 

An official communication of this disaster was made to theOfficers, at a meet- 
ing convened on the 16th September, with an inventory, as far as could be as- 
certained, of the property which had been in the Secretary’s custody. It was 
then Resolved, 

That the Managers take immediate measures to replace the property of this 
Association, destroyed by the late fire, and that the Secretary shall procure 4 
suitable book, is which shall be entered as a preface, and explanatory of the 
present proceedings, the communication he has just made—thea the Consti- 
tution of the Society, and that the signatures of the Members be obtained to the 
same as far as practicable.” 

All these matters have been attended to, and it is presumed, in a manner t 
will be generally approved of. 

The expenses necessarily incurred in procuring new Badges, Plates, Colours, 
will be gratifying to know, that 
the funds of the Society never were in a situation, when such an exper 
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wuld have been borne with less inconvenience than at the present time. The | 
: ceipts into the Treasury, during the past year, for Fees of Admission and An- 
“a Dues, were much greater than usual,and leaves a sufficient balance to 
seat these expenditures, withoat deducting from the charitable contributions. 
"ts the routine of the managers’ business, nothing has transpired which de- 
nands especial notice.—The contributions have amounted to something less 
than Nine Hundred Dollars—which, as prescribed by the Constitution, have 
pen distributed to indigent descendants of Scotland, and chiefly to Widows 
yith Children. ; ; 

The capital of the Society remains the same as it was last year, te wit :— 
133 shares Merchants’ Bank Stock, at present worth about $11,346. The 
gvidends upon which, with the Fees of Admission and Annual Dues consti- 
pte the Charity Fund, which is appropriated as already stated, * to relieve | 
he distressed.” | 















By A. Taylor. 
on the spot, &c. 

The Memory of Sir John Moore. Song.—In Death's dark house. 

By John Greham. The Health, and long life to our late venerable Treasu- 
rer, Samuel Campbell, a true son of Scotia. 

By a Guest. The Memory of Burns and the associations of his poetry. | 

Many other volunteers were given, which we are obliged to omit ; also, a | 
song composed for the occasion by J. Graham, which will appear next week.— | 
N. Y. Gaz. ——. 

: THE INDIAN STREAM TROUBLES. 

The State of New Hampshire bids fair to learn the impolicy of attempting to 

establish a claim over a territory to which she had no real tie. The expenses | 


already incurred in attempting to enforce her laws over the miserable squatters | 


a Tie Artidle: ofthe Ctngieetion Sestarce—" That.cc ha benbesiels | on this border country, probably exceed the amount she would ever receive from 


siews of the Society will be greatly promoted bya social intercourse among the 


drew’s Day.’ 

The pleasing associations connected with this meeting, are too well known 
to require comment. 
petuate the benefits of, our Institution, than this Anniversary ; and it will gra- 
tify the benevolent to know, that the celebration is so organized as not to with- 
draw from the funds of the Society, any portion appropriated to the wants of 
the Poor. JOHN CAMPBELL, Secretary. 

After the cloth was removed, the following regular toasts were drunk : 

1. The day, and all who honour it. 

2. The Land O° Cakes, and the Land we live in—Love for the one, not 
incompatible with fidelity to the other. 

3. The President of the United States. 

4. King Wi!tiam the Fourth. 

5. The Parish Schools of Scotland.— 

‘* From scenes like these, and Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, revered abroad.” 

6. The pith 0° sense, and pride o’ worth.—Giorious elements of national 
character, whence spring knowledge, courage, and public spirit. 

7. The Scottish Emigrant.—May God prosper his ardent toils. 

He has lippened aye to Providence, 
And sae will he yet. 

8. The Cotter’s ingle side.—‘* Where labour is beguiled by the lave o* love, 
and homely fare sweetened by the sense of independence.” 

9 The songs and music of Caledonia.—Purity, tenderness, and truth, endear 
(hem to our hearts, and embalm them in our memories. 

10. Auld Lang Syne— 

Sull o’er these scenes the memory wakes 
And fondly broods with miser’s care, 
Since but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


11. The simplicity of Scottish Life—the romance of Scottish history. Im- 


mortalised by the enchantment of Burns, and the magic pencil of Walter Scott. | 


12. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a.’ 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

The Mayor of the city was given from the chair, which brought forth the fol- 
owing complimentary effusion. 

After returning thanks, as prefaratory remarks to the toast, in substance the 
Mayor replied : 

Mr, President—T be attachment cherished by natives of Scotland for the land 
ff their birth, the just pride with which they recall the glorious associations 
connected with its history, and the paternal regard which links them together 
in their ancient festivals: unite to form a striking and honourable feature of 
pational character. In the reputation which belongs to the sons of Caledonia, 
there is much to keep alive feelings to all who look to the * land of the moun- 
tain and the flood,” as the soil of their nativity. Other nations have readily 
accorded to the Scots the character of a brave, intelligent and virtuous people, 
and have admitted that the poet truly describes them as * Inflexible in faith, 
invincible in arms.” 

But sir, while rendering a deserved tribute to the Scottish people, I cannot 
avoid alluding to the high character maintained by those who have chosen this as 
leir adopted country, 

inently evinced the good faith in which their new duties were assumed. 
As enterprising, prudent and succeseful merchants. ingenious mechanics, indus- 
‘rious agriculturalists, or as promoters of the cause of science, letters, and the 
arts ; they have been prominent among the most useful and estimable members 
f Our community. It would scarcely be wecessary, Mr. President, to look be- 
yond these walls for proof of the justice of this opinion : and gentlemen, we 
may desire no other evidence than is furnished by the St. Andrew’s Society, 
that the legal profession has derived learning and eloquence from the same 

source. His Honour then gave the following. 

By C. W. Lawrence, the Mayor. Our Scottish Citizens. —Distinguished 


alike by a devoted attachment to the clime of their birth, and by an unwavering | 


Members, the Society shall hold an Anniversary, and dine together on Saint An- | 


Nothing can tend more to excite interest in, or to per- 


In all the social relations, our Scottish citizens have | 


the sales of the territory in question, if her title to it were admitted ; and the | 
advantage of extending the jurisdiction of the State a few miles more or less, | 
in that desolate and almost uninhabitable region, must be too insignificant to 
| make it an object to persist in a disputed claim, if it were much better founded 
| than it is in fact. 
The truth is, that New Hampshire has no more claitn to what is called the 
| Indian Stream territory, than it has to the whole province of Lower Canada. 
{ I he State has been led into the embarrassments under which she is now labour- 
ing, by what we conceive to be the very reprehensible course of the general 
government, of persisting in a claim, once supposed to be well founded, long 
after it was fully ascertained to be entirely destitute of foundation. It is well 
known to our government, and to the State of New Hampshire, that the Indian 
Stream territory does not belong to the U. States, and that it in fact belongs to 
the province of Lower Canada. It is however some justification of the State | 
goverament that it belongs to the government of the United States to settle the | 
question of boundary, and that that government has never abandoned its claim to | 
this territory. 
It was formerly considered a matter of doubt, which of these streams, which | 
unite near the 45th degree of N. latitude, was to be regarded as the Connecticut | 
river. The state of New Hampshire, which is bounded west by the Connecticut ! 
river, naturally under these circumstances, claimed the territory extending to 
the most westerly of these three streams, called Hall’s stream. A committee 
was appointed by the Legislature of the State, in the year 1789, to determine | 
the Northwestern boundary, and they proceeded to lay out and mark a line, run- 
ning Southwesterly from the Northwestern corner of Maine to the source of 
Hall's stream, and along the course of that stream to its mouth, a short distance 
below the 45th degree of latitude. There is another and larger stream, two or 
three miles east of Hail’s stream, called Indian stream, which falls into the Con- 
| necticut a mile or two north of the 45th degree of lat., which has been some- 
times assumed to be the Connecticut river. 
The stream divides the disputed territory nearly in the middle, and gives it | 
its name. But the most easterly branch of the three, has been found on further 
investigation to be not only the longest and largest stream, it has had no other 
name than the Connecticut, and it passes through a lake of considerable dimen- 
| sions, which has always been known by the name of the Connecticut Lake. 
| These facts, we believe, were fully ascertained and admitted, by our own Com- 
, missioner and Agent under the ‘Treaty of Ghent, and so reported to our Govern- 
jment. The Government is therefore without a pretence for claiming this ter- 





| 


| 
| 











The Memory of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Song.—’T was | tracts. Those from Bell’s Messenger insist 
| it is the creature of the stock jobbers of London and Paris. 
4 contrary opinion, and asserts that Mendizabal is pursuing a wise and constitu- 
tional course, by ordering elections, and atsembling a new Cortes. If this course 


| expectation has carried our ideas to an unreasonable extent. 





2 inaies it pena ; long hold together, as 
The Times is of 


has the effect of uccupying and appeasing the minds of the people, it wilt 
doubiless be salutary, and give the Minister time to organise and mature his 
plans so as to give effect to his measures, and to save further difficulty and re- 
bellion. 

The accounts from the seat of war are as contradictory as ever. It is certain, 
however, that Don Carlos is still in the field in great force, and that he maintaine 
his ground, if he is not argmenting his conquests. We cannot see, after read- 
ing all the accounts, that his power is at all abated, notwithstanding the presence 
of the English auxiliaries, the arrival of the Polish Legion from Algiers, and the 
Portuguese contingent of 7,000 men. Don Carlos is undoubtedly the sovereign 
desired by the mass of the Spanish people. Why then is he not permitted to 
reign? 

The intelligence from the seat of war in Texas is not important this week. 
All however who are interested in that fine country, are anxious to learn the fate 
of General Cos who, according to the last accounts was blockaded by Col. Austin « 
in the town of St. Antonio, sometimes called Bexar. General Cos seems to~’ 
haye committed a military fault in advancing 156 miles into a hostile country; 
without securing his rear. By this error he has allowed Goliad to be taken, and 
his retreat in that direction cut off. Nothing but a victory over the ‘Texians or. 
a speedy reinforcement can rescue him, and in default of these he must ere long: 
make a retrograde and rapid march upon the Rio Bravo del Norte by the upper 
road and reach Mexico in that direction, or surrender. Many are of opinion that 
he will never make his escape from the present position, but as he is provided 
with cavalry and artillery, and his opponents are not—and as his retreat will lay 


7 


| over a clear and for the most part level country, he ouglit tobe able to fall back 


without material loss. At all events, as we said before, nothing but victory or 


immediate and strong reinforcements can save him from the necessity of pre~ 
cipitate flight. 

The intelligence by the late arrivals relative to the French Indemnity is in- 
definite and uncertain. It is indeed useless to speculate on the subject as no 
materials for forming an opinion can exist until the arrival of the President’s Mes- 
sage, which we shall doubtless be able to communicate to our readers next week. - 

Our readers will find an article on the difficulties at the Indian Stream, in an- 
other column. ; 

Andrew ‘Taylor & Co. of Liverpool, have stopped for £120,000. ‘They have 
assetts to meet all demands. 








Mr. John Reeve has appeared in several characters in the course of the week.’ 
The daily press seem to think that he has been overrated, or that over-excited 


r 


However this may 


| ritory, except that the settlement of the question is connected with that of the | be, one important fact is obvious, viz. that he draws very crowded houses every 


from the facts of the case and the language of the treaty, though it was denied 
by the British Commissioner and Agent. Under these circumstances, we think 
| it would have been decidedly the wisest policy in our Government to abandon 
| the claim, and for the State of New Hampshire to suffer the authorities of 
Lower Canada to exercise undisputed jurisdiction over it, instead of making it 
| either a bone of contention, or a refuge for outlaws from both Governments. 
| Such we have no doubt will be found, on examination, to be the true state of 
| the case. We had occasion some years since to ascertain which of the three 
streams above named was the true Connecticut river, and the result of our in- 
| quiries was what we have above stated. 
| situated on the westerly side of the stream ascertained to be the Connecticut, 
| does not belong to New Hampshire. The officersof the county are of course 
justified in the course which they have pursued, in acting under a resolution of 
| the Legislature, andthe instructions of the executive. But that resolution we 
conceive to be a very unwise one. 
a consciousness of the deficiency of title 
| in the following words :— 

**Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
convened, that all the land north of the 45th degree of north latitude, which has 
been at any time supposed to be within the limits of this state, and which is not 
known and established to be within the states of Vermont or Maine, or within the 
province of Lower Canada, shal! be taken and deemed to be within the limits, 


The first section of the resolution is 


and under the jurisdiction of this state, and shall constitute a part of the County | 


of Coos.” 


_ boundary between Maine and Lower Canada, where our claim is equally clear, | 


The Indian Stream territory, being | 


It in fact, in the terms of it, seeins to betray | 


This resolve was passed in the year 1824, subsequently to the time when the 


support of the land of their adoption, | territory which had once been supposed to be within the limits of New Hamp- 
Mr. White, delegate from Florida to Congress, having been announced from | shire, had been ascertained by the agent and commissioner of the U. States to 
the Chair, Col. White rose and said, he could not suppress the expression of | be in their opinion, within the provimce of Lower Canada, though it had not 
his profound acknowledgments for the honor of having his name mentioned | been so established by any act of the Government of the U. States. 
upon such an occasion. In responding to the sentiment, however, he could not | this resolution is repealed we think the better for the credit and repose of the 
consent to interrupt the festivities of the evening, by indulging in remarks which | State, as well as for its pecuniary interest. It would be better to hand over the 
might deprive the Society of the delightful songs to which all had listened with | people of the territory at once to the government of Lower Canada, than to 
so much pleasure. He would avail himself one moment to say, that from the | submit to the expense and trouble of enforcing a disputed jurisdiction, under the 
period of the conquest of the Romans,who considered the Caledonian Barbarians | color of a defective title. —Boston Daily Adv. 
the fiercest in war, the most generous in peace, and the most faithful to their 
engagements, to the present time, that they were in arts and arms, in science 
and literature, the most distinguished of all their contemporaries. In ethics and 
metaphysics—in pvetry and fiction—in pulitical economy and government—they | 
were pre-eminently distinguished. This respectable Society proves their | 


<-> 
NATIONAL COURTESIES. 
From the American Army and Navy Chronicle. 
We are gratified to learn that Major General Macomb, the commander-in- 


shief of our army, was received at Quebec with great cordiality and kindness, 
evotion to charity, benevolence and humanity, when perhaps no nation In the | by the civil and military authorities of that renowned city. Lord Gosford, the 


vorld required so small an exercise of these virtues. The Scotch by their indus- | Governor-in-chief, was very polite and attentive in offering every facility to 
try and enterprise required |ittle of such aid. He regretted deeply that We | enable the General by means of his carriage and horses, to visit the different | 
had not more of them on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, as he could say | parts of the city and its environs. Nor were the officers of the garrison, par- 
for the generous people he represented, that they would be received and appre- | ticularly the commanders of corps less obliging and polite. 
ated there. 
By Mr. White—The Societies of St. Andrew in the United States—May 


No difficulties 
were thrown in the way for seeing any thing worthy of notice, ina civil or mili- 
tary point of view. Even the renowned citadel of Cape Diamond was opened to 
the'r benevolence never be restricted by a want of funds. , him, and there within its own wall—General Macomb, and his Aide-de-Camp | 

Che President of St. George, on being toasted, addressed the company in an | \{,j9r Van Buren, enj yed the elegant and refined hospitality of the 66th regi- 

e and appropriate speech, which he concluded with the following toast : | ment, commanded by Col. Nicol. The officers of the 78th, or Cameron High- 

By Joseph Fowler, President of the St. George's Society. Scotch Charac- } anders, with Major Forbes at their head, also entertained the General and his 

istics—as displayed in their social order and unwavering patriotism at home ; | Aide-de-Camp, in a very distinguished way, and with all that soldierly frankness } 

snd in their good fellowship and spirited philanthropy abroad. , | which makes the mess table so agreeable. 

The German Society was given fromthe Chair, andthe President of it,Mr.} Gen Macomb speaks in high terms of the orderly conduct of the troops and 
lard, made some gratifying and complimentary remarks, and gave as a toast, | the regularity with which they perform their respective duties. From what we 
Our Father’s Land.” have heard him say. Quebec may be considered a place well worthy of a 

The Society of St. Nicholas having been announced, the President, Mr. visit, especially by military men, not only on account of its peculiar history, but 
yvesant, delivered an impressive and appropriate speech, and gave the follow- | for the variety of matters to be seen there, connected with the duties and affairs 

of the officer and the soldier. 

| We learn that Gen. M. stopped only part of a day at Montreal, where, how- 
,ever, he had the good fortune to see the 32d regiment, commanded by Major 
| Winfred, under arms in the Camp de Mars, to which he was obligingly invited 
| by the commanding officer of the regiment, who also waited on the General 
with his officers, and entertained him at their mess in the evening ina very 
| pleasant manner. The 32d is said to be a well-disciplined corps. 


'y P. W. Stuyvesant, President of St. Nicholas Society—Scotland’s Uni- | 

sities—cultivating the intellect of her sons, as the jasper and the crystal of 
soil, are polished by the hand of the artificer. . 

the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, being given, Campbell P. 

Vite, Esq. its President, gave the following sentiment : 

By Campbell P. White, President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—T he 
\ndrew’s Society of the State of New-York—Scotland may well be proud 
er sone at home and abroad ; distinguished in arts and arms, and in science, 

‘ure and song. 

ByJ Lang. J. Thom, of Ayrshire—who has gained imperishable renown | 

his seulptured conceptions of the works of Burns and Scott. 

By R. Irvin. The pride of Scovland—her hardy and intelligent peasantry— | 

* lads honest and the lasses true 

A bonnie lass wi’ winsome smiles, 

Conducted Charlie thro’ the isles, 

And kept him safe frae Geordie’s wiles. 

For love she bore to Charlie. 

By. Halliday. Scottish Genius—with the sculptor’s chisel giving life 

tod character to natare’s rudest material. 

By Alexander Knox,Jr. Scotsmen as they ever have been; as they are; 

ind ever will be; true, faithful and sincere. 

By Wm. Scott. The memory of Sir Walter Scott—one of the brightest stars 
Scotland produced. Tweedside may well boast of him her darling son, 
e genius has consecrated every spot his pencil touched. 

as. Monroe. The St. Andrews’s Society—now and for ever—fire may 

its records—but death only can sever their friendship. 

Mr. John Caldweli—The People of Scotland—May those at home from 
°9 Kirk to John O'Groat, enjoy happiness and prosperity, and those abroad, 
the fruits of their industry and praise-worthy exertions and pursuits. 

v John H. Magher—The Founders of this Society—An enduring menu- 

. o their memory is reared in the hearts of the unfortunate : ‘ 

’ RobertWalker—The St. Andrew’s Society of the City of New ork—Her 
hropic motto ‘* Relieve the distressed,” not idly sculptured on marble, or 
but carried out in practice and operation; pouring the genuine balm of 
ition into the broken spirit. Her noble institutions of modern times refine 
noble human nature. 

Or. Wallace. Civil and Religiowe Liberty all over the world. 
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By the arrival of the Roscoe and Josephine from Liverpool, we are in posses- 
sion of London papers to the 30th of Oct. 

The conferences of Toplitz having broken up without coming to any decision 
beyond that of a determination to maintain as long as possible the general peace of 
of Europe, politicians now turn their attention to the affairs of France and Spain. 

| In the former country a suspicious tranquility seems to prevail, for it should be 
| remembered that such is the severity of the censorship over the press, that dis- 
| content cannot be publicly expressed. Other conspiracies are spoken of as 
| having been detected, and it is even said that another infernal machine has been 


discovered. These circumstances render a real knowledge of the state of af- 
fairs very difficult to attain, and we must abide otr present uncertainty until 
time and events reveal to us new pruspects. 

* From Spain our information, although garbled, distorted, and misrepresented 
The Cabinet of Mendizabal still holds to- 
gether, and many affirm it is daily augmenting in strength and popularity. It 
has. however, sustained a luss in the person of General Alava, who has been ob- 


by party feeling, is more definitive. 


Be 


| Affairs, and from the want of a competent successor, Mendizabal is compelled to 
execute the double duties of Fereign Secretary and President of the Cabinet 


In reference to the permanency of this Ministry, we refer our readers to our ex- 
‘ 


The sooner | 


| - tat 
| praise of fine composition. 


_ being equal to that contained in any ordinary 8vo. volume. 


liged, to appease popular clamour, to regain his situation as Minister for Foreign | 


night ; and this is, after all, the best test of his abilities, and the true guage of 
| what he is really worth. It is admitted by all that his imi/ations are admirable— 
| that of the lamented Mathews in voice, manner, and gesture, seemed to disinter, 

| and again place before us that extraordinary man. The enthusiasm of the 
audience cannot be described. His imitation of Kean is also admirable; so too 
| is that said to be of Farren, in Sir Peter Teazle. ‘There is a strange and unde- 
finable sort of interest in favour of Mr. Reeve—all say his performances are not 
satisfactory, yet crowds constantly go to witness them. It is not a Lieckhead 

who can produce this sort of sensation among a quarter of a million of inhabitants. 
| Miss Phillips took her farewell benefit on Wednesday, and has sailed for New 
| Orleans. Mr. Wallack is playing in Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. 
| Brough are in Boston. 

Mrs. and Miss Watson will shortly appear at Mr. Maywood’sTheatre in Phila- 
| delphia and will peform in a series of operas at that house, and also in Baltimore 
| and Washington. 
| In reference to the song and music of ‘ Love* thee, false one still,” which 
| appeared in our last, we beg to observe that it is published as sung by Mr. Wood 


{and as written by Bellini. In fact our musical type-setter had the advantage 
| of printing from Mr. Wood's own manuscript. 





The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Complete in onc volume. Phi- 
ladelphia : Grigg & Elliott—We have at all times been of opinion, with re- 
| spect to the admiral.ie authoress whose works are here collected, that she stood 
| in the very first rank of modern lyrical poets; and although her writings, con- 
| sidered merely as poetry, fully entitle her tosuch a distinction in the literary 
world, yet the lofty tone of her ethics, the purely pious spirit of ber religious 
feelings, and the graceful yet sensitive delicacy of her imagination as displayed 
throughout her poems, give her claims upon the veneration and esteem of the 
judgment, when the charm of novelty—if that can ever be otherwise than new 
which she has committed to verse—shall have abated, and the splendour of her 
imagery shall have become familiar to the mind. It is true that in the writings 
of this highly-gifted lady there is scarcely one morceau that advances into more 
sprightly measure, an air of pensiveness is perceptible almost without an ex- 
ception; but this is so entirely unallied to that affectation of sentiment which 
some heartless yet skilful writers have given to the world, that we at once dis- 
cern the genuine from the spurious emanation of melancholy, and fall insensibly 
into a kindred feeling with the former, while to the latter we can only give the 
The works of Mrs. Hemans have appeared hither- 
to, in this country, or at least from the publishers of the edition before us, ap- 
vended to those of Bishop Heber and the promising author of the * Course of 
Time”; but the industry which has been applied to procure all that could justly 
be ascribed to her, has swelled the mass very considerably, arid her writings form 
a handsome octavo volume, clesely printed in double column; the extra matter 
Much of the addi- 
tional matter is altogether new in this country ; but some, which has not hither- 
to been collected together, we have veen so fortunate as to obtain and present 
to our readers. Our space would not allow the extended notice and criticism 
that inclination would lead us gladly te bestow, nor to quote the numerons beau- 
tiful passages that are thickly spread through this charming volume; bu’ we 


| cannot refrain from particularizing the ** Scenes and Hymus of Life,” in winch, 


if we were to single out any one, we should do a manifold and cruel injustice to 
the rest. The portraiture of the kindest affections, the elevation of hope, the 
resignation of virtue, the purity of connubial love, the consolations of religion, 
the sublime conceptions in the hymns—all seem to wrestle with the bad feelings 
of our nature, and diffuse a holy calm and beneficence over the soul. But not 


| these alone take the soul captive; the patriotic strains arouse every feeling of 
| love which ‘* Fatherland’ demands; ber “ Rhine Song” 


is exquisite, as indeed * 


are all the ‘National Lyrics” here collected. Besides the two classes which 


| we have enumerated, there is a third called ** Miscellaneous Poems,” from among 


which our readers will recognize a few friends of our introduction, and we know 
not low we can more forcibly recommend them. 

Without entering into the history of the charming and lamented authoress, we 
conceive it to be manifest from the characteristic sobriety of the style,—except 
when called out by the noblest feelings of our nature,—that she has been more 
familiar with the storms and tempests of life than befits so beautiful and fragile a 
flower. But we are the gainers by her sad experience. She evidently under- 
| stands human nature fully, although she deals with it mercifully, and we are 
| taught by her strains to cultivate the charities which are peculiar to our religion, 

whilst we abhor the vices and detest the crimes which derogate from the nobler 
| part of our nature. We are taughtin abort the graces of the heart, as well as 
| those of the lips; our ideas become more exalted. and our sentiments more re- 

fined. We always rise from the perusal of her works, well pleased indeed, but 

not intoxicated, with excess of delight,—our senses are not led away, nor awrr 
' judgment clouded, yet we feel a warmth, congenial to those ideas which are of 
| the finest order, and we believe that every reader,—we trust they will be thou- 
{| sands of thousands—will feel ennobled as a human being, yet humbled as a de- 
| pendent one, from the excellent writings of Felicia Hemans. 





- ———— ———— ——— ee ——3 
ee oe AS LADY’S MAID—A person fully competent to her business, and 
| who can dress hair, and 1s a sempstress—a good salary will be given, and her 
| situation made very comfortable. None need apply but persons of respectability, 

and who can produce the most unexceptionable recommendations. Apply at ths 
office. 





y ANTED—A situation as daily governess, by a young Englisii Jady, who has 
resided in this city upwards of two years. The advertiser has already had 
} some practice in teachin~; and she will undertake the plain English branches, give 
instruction on the Piano, and aid in the acquisition of French and Drawing. Satis- 
factory references will be given. An application made to Mrs. Maguire, No. 293 
Broadway, will receive immediate attention. [Dec. 5, 2t.] 
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THE DESERTED BRIDE. 
SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN THE PLAY OF THE HUNCHBACK. 
Inscribed to Robert W. Weir, Esqg.—By George P. Morris. 
“‘ Love me !—No—he never loved me!" 
Else he’d sooner die than stain 
One so fond as he has proved me 
With the hollow world’s disdain. 
False one, go—my doom is spoken, 
And the spell that bound me broken! 


Wed him !—Never.—He has lost me !— 
Tears !—Well, let them flow !—His bride ‘— 
No.—The struggle life may cost me ! 
But he’ll find that I have pride! 
Love is not an idle flower, 
Biooms and dies the self-same hour. 


Titles, lands, and broad dominion, 
With himself to me he gave; 
Stoop’d to earth his spirit’s pinion, 
And became my willing slave ! 
Knelt and pray’d until he won me— 
Looks he coldly now upon met 


Ingrate !—Never sure was maiden 
Wronged so foul as I. With grief 
My true breast is overladen— 
‘Tears attord me no relief.— 
Every nerve is strained and aching, 
And my very heart is breaking ! 
Love I him *t—-Thus scorned and slighted— 
Thrown, like worthless weed, apart— 
Hopes and feelings sear’d and blighted— 
Love him ’—Yes, with all my heart! 
With a passion superhuman— 
Constancy, ** thy name is woman.” 


Love nor time nor mood can fashion— 
Love !—Idolatry’s the word 

To speak the broadest, deepest passion, 
Ever woman's heart hath stirr’d! 

Vain to still the mind’s desires, 

Which consume like hidden fires ! 


Wreck'd and wretched, lost and lonely, 
Crush’d by grief’s oppressive weight, 
With a prayer for Clifford only, 
I resign me to my fate. 
Chaigs that bind the soul I’ve proven 
Strong as they were iron-woven. 


Deep the wo that fast is sending 
From my cheek its healthful bloom ; 
Sad my thoughts as willows bending 
O’er the borders of the tomb. 
Without Clifford not a blessing 
In the world is worth possessing. 


Wealth !—a straw within the balance, 
Opposed to love, ‘twill kick the beam : 
Kindred—friendship—beauty—talents t— 
All to love as nothing seem ; 
Weigh love against all else together, 
As solid gold against a feather. 
Hope is flown—away disguises— 
Naught but death relief can give— 
For the love he little prizes 
Cannot cease and Julia live! 
Soon my thread of life will sever— 


Clifford, fare thee well—for ever ! Knickerbocker for Dec. 


—p—. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE IRISH CLERGY---SYNOD OF 
ABERDEEN. 


From the Aberdeen Observer. 


On Tuesday forenoon the very Rev. the Synod of Aberdeen met in the West 
Church, when an impressive discourse was delivered by the Rev. A. L. Gordon, 
the late Moderator. 

After some preliminary business had been gone through— 

Mr. Robertson, as Convener of the Committee on the Irish Church, stated 


that it had been referred to the Committee to prepare a draft of a petition to | 


both Houses of Parliament, and an overture to the General Assembly, on this 
subject ; but after having met it occurred to the Committee that, as Parliament 
was not now sitting they could not petition the Legislature—and therefore they 
had drawn up a declaration of the views of the Synod, and an overture to the 
General Assembly, both of which would now be read. 

The following is a copy of the declaration : 

“THE SYNOD OF ABERDEEN DO SOLEMNLY DECLARE, 
“That, deeply sensible of the inestimable privileges, both religious and civil, 


which they owe, under God, to the blessed Reformation, they cannot but ex- | 


press their most profound regret, that, in opposition to the frequently declared 
wishes of the Protestant community, measures calculated but too evids \tly to sap 
the foundations of our Protestant institutions, should have received t' ¢ sanction 
of one branch of the British Legislature. 

“That they can contemplate in the dismemberment of the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, in the suppression, in that unhappy country, of nine hundred 
and fifty Protestant parishes, no other result, whatever attempts may be made to 
disguise the real nature of the measure, or however the promoters of it may have 


imposed upon themselves, than the restoration and re-establishment of Romish 
supremacy. 


“‘ That, as regards the pretence set up by some, of providing, from the surplus | 


funds of the Church, means for the moral education of the people, they submit 
that they know of no moral! education apart from the teaching of the law and the 
testimony, of no other foundation of human virtue that can be laid, than the 
stone which, though rejected by the builders, has become nevertheless the chief 

tune of the corner, of nothing that can cleanse and make holy the heart of man 
but the sanctifying streams of the Gospel of truth. 

“That in thus deprecating the application to other purposes than those of a 
strictly religious character, the property possessed by the Establishment of Ire- 
land, they have no desire to prevent the better distribution of this property ; but, 
on the contrary, would heartily rejeice in its being so applied as to secure to every 
parish throughout that part of the United Kingdom the inestimable blessing of a 
resident and efficient Protestant Clergyman 

“That they are satisfied, however, that although in regard to the Church of 
Treland, a Church to which they willingly bear their testimony that it possesses, 
at the present tine a very targe proportion of faith 
much might be 


revenues, yet the 


ful and zealous ministers, 
done to increase its efficiency by a better distribution of its 
main cause of the depressed state under which it now labours. 
yt in evils inherent in itself 
to wl 


is to be fo , 

is to he md, ,but in the insidious and revolting 

persecutions ch, for a length of time, it has been systematically subjected. 
“That, in charging these upon the Romish priesthood, they found not the 

charge exclusively upon inflammatory harangues delivered from their pulpits, and 


uch le 
Much jess upon the ¢ quivocal evidence of an occasi ynal eutrage by the 


; 0pulace 
but upon doc Po} . 


iments to which the Popish Hierarchy of Ireland have given their 
authoritative sanction, and of which, with all their unworthy ey asions, they have 
veen utterly unable to give even a qualified explanation—upon documents which 
the Synod sul mit must prove, to every unpreyudiced mind, that the RomishChurch 
“i$ Gay, In lier root as in her branches, an anti-Christian and persecuting 
hurch, the reproach and the scourge of that unhappy country * 
iat Thet eater such circumstances they do feel, that they should be wanting to 
Poa ise Which they have sworn to support, to the best interests of man, both 
for time and eternity, and that they should have ample reason indeed to regard 
themselves as a degen rate race of men, if they hesitated for a moment to lift up 
their loudest 1 stumony in behalf of their Protestant brethren of Ireland, and in 
behalf €specially of those lively oracles of Divine truth, which are the richest 
Protestant inheritance, handed down to us,in the kind Providence of God, 
through the fathers and the martyrs of the blessed Reformation; and if they 
failed to denounce, in the strongest and most emphatic terms that language can 
supply, the awful guilt and danger that must be incurred by all who lend them- 
selves, in any way wh itever, to seal up anew the fountain of living waters, and 
thus to leave the people to perish ina weary land.” : : 

The following is the overture to the A ssembly 


is att 
{ 


oe - oD n 
OVERT! TO THE GENERAL ASSEMPLY. 
“Whereas the blessed Reformation, by unseali 


ng to mankind the fountains of 
Divine truth, has been mainly instrumental 


| under a gracious Providence in ren- 

dering their religion a service reasonable in itself, and acceptable to God, and in 
1 ‘ ‘ ’ , . 

confirming to them the inestimable privileges of religious and civil lil erty; and 
< b : 


whereas, from the length of time during which these privileges have been unin- 


terruptedly enjoyed by the people of this country, from an imperfect acquaintance 
on the part of many among us with the history of Popery, an 


d especially from 








_ Fhe ATVotow. 


| the tone of pretended liberality which has of late beeui assumed by the Church of 
Rome, there is great reason to fear that they have become, in some measure, 











'insensible to the blessings which as Protestants they enjoy ; and, whereas, far- | 


‘ther, from the rapid strides which the Romish Charch is now making, and parti- 
| cularly in Ireland, to the recovery of her former pestilential domination, our 1n- 


valuable Protestant institutions and privileges may come to be exposed to the 


most imminent hazard, it is humbly overtured by the very Rev. the Synod of 


‘Aberdeen, to the Venerable Assembly of the Church of Scotland, indicted to | 


| meet in Edinburgh in May next, that they would take such measures as to them 


to confirm our people in their attachment to their Protestant faith.” 


Mr. Robertson said it had also been suggested, that a letter should be drawn 
up and sent tothe Archbishop of Armagh, expressing the sympathy of the | 


Synod with the suffering Irish Church, and the following draft had been pre- 
pared :— 
“LETTER TO THE PRIMATE OF IRELAND. 
‘May it please your Grace, a3. 
‘Tn transmitting to your Grace the above resolutions of the Synod of Aber- 


those Presbyterian feelings which we have inherited from our fathers, beg to ex- 
press at the same time, our most cordial sympathy with our suffering Protestant 
brethren in Ireland, our high admiration of the truly Christian heroism with 
which they have been enabled to support themselves, under circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty, and our heartfelt conviction, founded on the promises of 
the everlasting Gospel, that, ou the night of affliction thus improved and sanc- 
tified, the joys of a blessed morning must at no distant period arise. We beg 
to assure your Grace that it is our earnest prayer that the great Head of the 
Church may bring about this happy eveut in his own good time. — (Signed.) 
Mr. A. L. Gordon expressed bis admiration both of the sentiments and the 
| language of the declaration, which did great credit to the gentlemen who had 
drawn it up, and it gave him heartfelt pleasure to express his agreement with 
‘its contents. He would suggest that in the letter to the Archbishop a clause 
| should be inserted in order to save the consistency of the Synod as Presbyte- 
rians, in which character it became them not to compromise their own form of 
| Church government, as being the best calculated to promoce the interests | of re- 
| ligion and morality. They ought also to state that desirable changes might be 
made in the present distribution of Church property. And with regard to its 
being stated to be the design of Government to rear up the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion on the ruins of Protestantism, he thought it should only be said that such 
was the tendency of their measures, With these exceptions, he gave his hearty 
| concurrence to the declaration. ; 
(Mr. Gordon’s amendments were in part adopted, and intimated in the declara- 
| tion.) 


Mr. Copland, of Durris, and Dr. Morrison, expressed their approval of the | 


declaration. : 
| Mr. Gray said he had listened with delight to the glowing language and senti- 
| ments which had been read, and he gave his hearty testimony to their excellence 
in most respects) Mr. Gray then stated his concurrence in the objections made 


, by Mr. Gordon. Mr. Gray likewise alluded to the opposition made by the Bishops to | 


the establishment of a Home Missionary Society in Ireland. ‘There was no place 
| where these objections to the Irish Church could be better stated than in the 
| Synod of Aberdeen, and he thought that these things ought to be hinted at in 
| some delicate manner in the letter. 
' Mr. Paull said he thought that the members of Synod were called on to ex- 

press their concurrence in the sentiments which had been read, not merely by not 
| opposing them, but by coming forward individually, and stating their coneur- 

rence in the very words which they had heard. He firmly believed that the time 
| was now come when they were called on to come forward in defence of Pro- 
| testant principles, and to speak plainly and boldly—they were called on to come 
| forward and place themselves in opposition to Popery, in that manly and uncom- 
| promising attitude in which their forefathers placed themselves. Mr. Paull then 
| referred to the circumstances which had induced the Committee not to draw up a 
| petition to Parliament in the meantime—and hoped that the Synod would au- 
| thorise the Committee to draw up a petition in the terms of this declaration, if no 
change of circumstances should take place. With regard to the declaration 
itself, it had been drawn up with reference to three points. In the first place, 
reference was made to the declaration of the House of Commons, that in cer- 
tain cases the allowance given to the Protestant Clergy should be wholly with- 
drawn—in other words, the House of Commons had declared to the world that 
in all cases where there was not a certain number of Protestants in a parish, the 
word of life should be taken from the few that there are—a principle which 


on who recommend it may think quite fair, but which, he would main- 






| may seem best adapted to keep alive the Protestant feelings of the country, and 


deen, we, the Ministers and Elders thereof, while we conscientiously cherish | 











December 5, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


| ERSONS may effect insurances withthis Company on their i 
| P lives of others, and either for the whole duration of | life, or for a lived’ Rg 
| The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum : P 


Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 





Age. 1 year. ge, 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 
if 072| 26 107] 38 1 48|~ 50 = 
15 O77] 27 112] 39 157| 51 i 
| 16 084] 28 120} 40 169] 52 2 
| 17 086| 29 128] 41 178| 53 2 10 
18 089} 30 131] 42 185] 54 2 18 
' 49 090| 31 1321 43 189] 55 2 32 
20 09} 32 133] 44 190] 56 2 a7 
| 2 092] 33 134] 45 191] 57 2 70 
22 O91} 34 135] 46 192] 58 314 
23 097] 35 136] 47 193] 59 3 67 
| 24 099/36 139] 48 194] 60 435 
| 25 1 09| 37 143| 49 1 94 








| Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 

| interest will be peng pear sa ini , 

Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year 43 per cen 
“ “ 10000Ct«C for 5 months, i, ai ae 
“ ” 100 "7 for 2 months, 3 & & 


TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 

P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
| Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
|W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
| John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
| Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
| John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


Wm. Bard, 


James Kent, 
| Peter Harmony, 


H.C.De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J. Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
{March 21-ly, 
Bit be Bec 0 ne os wees. «he SO 
Wut .—E. BRYAN & J. B- STOUT, M.D. having formed an association 
under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 
all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets, 
Strangers and those unacquainted with their mode of practice, are respectfully refer. 
red to the following eminent physicians :— 

Wm. James Macneven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D, 
Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College. fOct. 31-tf. , 
W ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 

Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and Westest, 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 














V R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 
Pi. devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 
of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
sellers, Broadway. [Sept. 26.] 

VARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
| 200 acres, situated {6 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
| frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 
| frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 

and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet c erry 
| trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
| and hes well. The neighbourhvod is good and he aithy. 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, “pon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
| feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, wells, and a 
| creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 imiles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in eultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, anda 
smoke house. 

A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a well, 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
chard, two wells and several springs. 

Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis, 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold, 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 








| tain, was at variance with all that they had been taught, and with all they vene- | 


rated, and with all that they thought their duty as Protestant Mitlsterg of a 
Protestant Church. In the next place, reference was had to the circumst#ce 
that they were told that the money thus abstracted was to be applied for the 
| moral and religious education of the people in general. Now there was but one 
| mind in the Synod onthis point—that there could be no efficient moral education 
| except in connexion with religious instruction—the one was the root, the other 
| the branches, and how could they expect to find a tree without a root? 
last place, it was intended to state boldly and honestly, that the main cause of 
| all the evil was the attempts of the Popish hierarchy to root out Protestantism 
| and to establish the domination of Catholicism over the whole country. Mr. 
| Paull then referred to the objection made to the letter to the Archbishop that it 
| contained no expression of the views of the Synod as to any change being ne- 
cessary in the Irish Church ; but he would submit whether under present circum- 
stances, and considering the danger to which the Irish Church was exposed, it 
was not their great duty to express their warm sympathy with her in her distress, 
and leave their remarks on any proposed changes to a more quiet and peaceful 
| time. In conclusion, he earnestly hoped that many members of Synod would 
| stand up in their places and declare in the strongest terms their acquiescence in 
the language and sentiments of the declaration. 

Dr. Forbes and several gentlemen made excellent speeches. 

Mr. Murray, expressed his high admiration of the declaration, and rejoiced 
that the Synod had raised the “*No Popery” cry, as one of the most fearful 
signs of the times was the indifference of many to the designs and the progress 
of Popery. 

Mr. Simpson, of Trinity Church, after referring to the infatuated conduct of 
Government with regard to the Irish Church, said that when the Prime Minister 
of the country had declared that there was no essential difference between Pro- 
testantism and Propery, it was time for the Church to raise her loudest protesta- 
tion against the doctrine. The Government were doing all in their power to 
discourage Protestaatism and encourage Popery. They had lately given a pen- 
sion of £300 to Mr. Moore, the writer of a work entitled, ‘* A Gentleman in 
search of a Religion,” the tendency of which was to show that the Roman | 
Catholic was the best religion. On the other hand, Dr. M’Leod of Campsie, 
who had prepared an Irish version of the Psalter, and had requested a grant from | 
Government in order to get so useful a work published, had been refused with a 
degree of discourtesy not common in civilised life. | 

It was then agreed that copies of those documents should be printed and cir- 
culated amongst the members of the Presbyteries. 

It was also resolved that the Committee should be authorised to petition Par- 
liament in the name of the Synod, if they should see cause. 


| 





EPUBLICATION OF THE LONDON, EDINBURGH, POREIGN AND 
t WESTMINSTER REVIEWS.—The XXI. number of this work, com- 
prising the London Quarierly No, 108 was issued several days since. Vhe XXII. 
number, being the Westminster for October, will be ready for delivery in the course of 
next week. The Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, Edinburgh and Westminster Re- 
views, are regularly and expeditiously republished by the subscriber in the best style 
of American workmanship for $8 per annum. Country subscribers must enclose the 
amount of a year’s subscription or give a city reference. : 
In addition to the above works, the subscriber has just commenced the Republica- | 
tion of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. It is printed ina style of grcat elegance, 
corresponding exactly with the Edinburgh edition. The price is $5 per annum pay- | 


le in advance. THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine street. 
re PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 


ab 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgicai and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. {[Jan.10.-ly. 
hppa OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he 
LNW is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol- 
lowing figures: “Old Mortality and his Pony ;” a full-length statue of Robert | 
Burns ; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song * Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut ;” | 
“ Tam O'Shanter,” * Souter Johnny,” and other works, 
Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. 


25 cents. 











Admittance 
Oct. 17.] 
FRoALvine AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No, 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrange ment, combined with her former | 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronag , from all parents 
who wisi to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the Freach language will be the medium of con- | 
versation, [aug. 20. 





Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt. Rev. Bish p Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. : 
| Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. 
| Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Henry Wreaks, Esq. 





In the | 


of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sept. 26.] 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. _ 


The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 27th, cf every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 











| Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New- Yor | London, Portsmouth. 

Toronto, |R, Griswold, | Sept. 1, 
Ontario, Jas. Kearney, | ~. a 
Westminster, lH. L.Champlin| “ 20, July 17, July 20, 
St. James, Wm. 8. Sebor,| Oct. 1, | © 27, » dia 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin! 2 \Aug. 7, “+ 0, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, - = ° a 
New Ship | ° Nov. 1, | 27, Sept.1, 
Hannibal, |F. H. Hebard,| ~ |Sept. 7 witli 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, ° & | = Tey ~~ 
President, \George Moore, Dec. 1, | @ $0. en 
Samson, \D. Chadwick, | * \Oct. 7, * 
Toronto, Z 


\ 


John 8. Bartlett, M.D. | 


, 
(R. Griswold, ee Woe - 20, 

These ships ere all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wir ss and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, iGraham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!,/Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, egw a - el iM ee oe 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, 24, © 24, *-246) * 5°08) Boom G, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 16, %- 16; % 16, 
“ - “ 8 ‘ 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ° ° 
Columbus, Cobb, 16, ** 16, ** 16,);April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. J, 
United States, Holdrege, “se ©, * $6) oe ee 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.!,July 1,Nov.1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, ss. * & “* 6) 8 a ee 
England, | Waite, * 16, “ 16, ** 16)JMay 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “s ° 3 SR. S. aiee 
Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
a7 y “ “ 


8, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 


|Bursley, 


Orpheus, 








Independence, iNye, : 8, g| ‘* 24, * 24, % 24, 
North Amer‘ca, = |Dixey, “16, * 16, * 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, “24, 24, % 24] ue gy ae 


These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which wall be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unl regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoel, , 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta:es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


~NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York. lavre. 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 


1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
W.B.Orne,| “ 8, April24, Aug.16,] ** 16, * 8, % Jy 
J. Casttoff, ** 16, May 8, “* 24,jMar. 1, 
W.W. Pell, ‘24, “ 16, Sept. 84° “ 


Formosa, 
Francois Ist, 


, 
“ “ 
16, 
: , 
Normandie, 


8, 
8, July 1, “ 16, 











, 
Chs. Carroll, |W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 14] “ 24, * 24, Now.2%y 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘ 8, May 24, Sept.i6, vil “ae Yer . 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] * 16, Juve 8, “ 24,{April 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8) “ 8, Aug. 1, “* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, “ &, June 24, Oct. 16, 16, “ 8, “ l, 
Havre, C.Steddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,iMay 1, ** 16, Jan 8, 
Sully, IC.A.Forhes] ** 24, “ 16, Dec. 8) “* 8,Sept. 1, ** 16, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, “ 1,! “24. 24, “ 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ &, Feb. |, 
Rhone, iJ. Rockett, “16,Aug. 8, * 24,\June 1, “ 16, ei 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 


4 dations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 
| subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
\ the expenses actually incurred. 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





